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The Teacher’s Role in the Drama of Learning 


MARK VAN DOREN 


7 MEASURE a school by its teachers is 
not to measure it by the only item 
that matters. Doubtless what matters 
most are the subjects that are taught, the 
things the students will be asked to learn. 
But the student meets the subject in the 
the teacher, and the teacher for that 
simple reason never ceases to be crucial 
in the drama of learning. Just as the con- 
tent of a mind cannot be known until a 
voice delivers it, so it may be said that a 
subject does not exist until the student 
hears it in the words of his teacher. And 
if these are good words, the subject too 
seems good. It seems better yet when 
style distinguishes the words. The proof 
of any statement is finally in its style, by 
which I mean its precision, its beauty, 
and its personal force. Teachers, then, 
are the voices of the university; and its 
best teachers may be-thought of as those 
who deliver its content, its meaning, and 
its truth in such a way that they them- 
selves become its style. 

I had many good teachers and I could 
name them all, but it is better for my 
purpose that I should name just one. He 
was Stuart Sherman, professor of Eng- 
lish. The fact that Stuart Sherman has 
been much praised does not discourage 


me from praising him again; nor is the 
fact that he helped in large measure to 
create the reputation of the University of 
Illinois anything but highly relevant to 
what I have mn saying about the 
teacher in his ultimate capacity of artist, 
of deliverer, of master of the style which 
content seeks. 

I can testify, as many have done before 
me, that Sherman was the finest teacher 
I ever had anywhere. But I should like 
to go on from there and say, to the ex- 
tent that I can, why this was so. All my 
reasons, I suspect, will be one reason in 
the end: the man was the subject, the 
subject was the man. Whatever he 
taught—Shakespeare, Matthew Arnold, 
Emerson, Carlyle—seemed to be of the 
deepest personal interest to him: an in- 
terest so natural in its depth, so con- 
vincing in its force, that I could think it 
only a sort of accident that he was teach- 
ing me what he knew. He knew it any- 
way. It was his _— to do so; indeed 
it was his very life, which I had the good 
luck to be living with him. 

The whole nature of the man stated 
itself in every sentence he spoke; he 
could not have concealed himself had he 
tried, and he was not trying. Not that 
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it was himself he labored to deliver; it 
was, of course, his subject; but somehow 
his subject always arrived by way of 
him; the truth of it had to be the truth 
for this man who stood before us and 
showed in his face as well as by his 
words what it is like to be spoken through 
—the original meaning, some will have it, 
of that great word “person”: “sounded 
through.” 

Sherman’s face, always sympathetic 
with what he was saying, so that it 
seemed an actor's face though he himself 
was never in any obvious sense histrionic, 
showed us sometimes that it was fun to 
be a medium, and sometimes that it was 
terrible. His humor was not left at home, 
and neither, on other days, was his tragic 
sense; but I mean more than that. I mean 
that we could see ideas being born in 
the person who spoke; he thought, in 
other words, while he talked—a rare 
spectacle, for it is easier to talk than to 
think, and it is hardest of all to do both 
simultaneously. The few teachers who 
do it are never forgotten. 

To be this sort of teacher is to be 
conscientious in the way great artists are 
conscientious: they do their best all the 
time, and they understand what they do, 
they feel their way through uncertainty 
to certainty. But Sherman was conscien- 
tious on another occasion that I remem- 
ber, an occasion that had nothing to do 
with public speech. The master's essay 
I had written for him at the end of my 
fifth year at the university was in his 
hands, and I waited to hear what he 
thought of it. He let me know, by 
appointment, one day in his office. He 
went over it with me, almost word by 
word, while I sat in shame, listening to 
him say that here or there—and his finger 
was always on the place—I had not 
known what I was talking about; I had 
not understood the terms I used; I 
exaggerated; I pretended; I showed off. 
Only then did he astonish me by remark- 
ing that the thesis might be good enough 
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to publish—after, of course, I had 
cleaned it up. 

Publication did occur; but what I shall 
never forget is the lesson in writing I was 
given that day. It was given by a busy 
man who had immense concerns, and 
who could have let those concerns excuse 
him from attention to such details as a 
shallow phrase in one of his students’ 
papers. Nothing, however, seemed more 
important to him at the moment than 
that I should understand my own mind 
and express it as capably as I could. And 
to Sherman, I think, nothing was more 
important than this. The great artist will 
not despise detail. He is doing at any 
time what needs to be done, and doing 
it so that it will stay done. 

It was one of the arts of discourse that 
Stuart Sherman went to so much trouble 
to improve in me. He took it for granted 
that what one knows, or what one thinks, 
one should be able to say. I knew little, 
and did not think well; but at least I was 
taught by this master to deliver myself of 
what was within me. It is still important 
that this be done. 

Perhaps we should be more modest 
than we are in the demands we make 
upon graduate students. We expect 
them to make contributions to knowl- 
edge. But a colleague of mine at Colum- 
bia once remarked to me that no man 
can make a contribution to knowledge 
before he is sixty; for one thing, he can- 
not learn sooner than that what needs 
to be known, let alone summon the power 
to meet the need. Perhaps the most that 
should be expected of him in his youth is 
that he will show a certain promise; but 
let the promise be certain indeed, and let 
it be clearly shown, in the only way that 
such things can be shown, namely, 
through skill in thinking and discourse. 

There are more subjects than there 
used to be, and many of the new ones 
are thought to have no bearing on the 
intellectual arts and on philosophy. This 
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may or may not be true, but I cannot help Again I do not see how the problem can 
wondering how the matter would be be solved without philosophy or art. 
decided without philosophy or art. All Nature will venture no opinion, and 
people now alive are face to face with neither will machines. It is for men to 
a terrible problem: What things are look into their intellects—also their 
human, and how can these be preserved? hearts—and speak. 


Buancustr our educational system is big business. Yet it cannot be 
judged or governed by the laws and stan of the factory or the market 
place. Its purpose is not to produce either products or profits, but to improve 
men’s minds. And as we are all aware, the mind of man is a subtle and com- 
plex thing. It is not always even ible to determine whether a particular 
ee has improved or debased it. It may be many years before the full 
effects of a childhood incident will take effect. 

For these reasons, I urge that the members of Congress and the American 
— approach the task of em ti | or on our educational system 
with extreme care and caution, and with an ially deep sense of responsi- 
bility. Our system faces difficult problems; @ hes deplorable weaknesses and 
has urgent needs. But let us approach these tasks with the type of care which 
a watchmaker gives to a delicate and valuable watch, rather than use the 
methods suitable for a wrecked locomotive or a damaged battleship. 

I have said that the American educational system is a great system. I want 
to underline that fact. As we discuss its faults and weaknesses, its problems 
and needs, we must never forget that we are talking about the most magnificent 
system of education ever developed by an at any time in any place. 
For 300 years the people of this country fave Woon building an educational 
system odagiil to the needs of the country, and to the hopes, aspirations, and 
talents of its people. Never before in history has a nation ever dreamed of, 
much less nearly achieved, the ideal of education for every boy and girl up to 
the limits of his talents and ambition, and without regard to social, racial, or 
economic status. If our achievement is not yet complete, if our attainments are 
not yet perfect, we must still be conscious of the fact that we have hitched 
our wagon to a star, and if we have not yet reached the stars, we have still 
gone far beyond what any other people have gone, bar none. 

And so again, I repeat, we must approach our task of improving our educa- 
tional em still further with a deep humility, with a realization that we 
are dealing with something which is already great and fine and precious; a 
system which, in its best aspects, at least, has not been surpassed in the world. 
—From a statement delivered by Lee A. DuBridge, president of the California 
Institute of Technology, before the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare on January 23, 1958, and reprinted in part in Higher Education and 
National Affairs, Vol. VII, No. 15, issued by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, May 8, 1958. 
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GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY 


dD the last quarter of a century 
the history of the United States 
has been one gigantic success story. In 
every sphere the power and potential of 
the country rose steadily and almost 
without interruption. As far as the econ- 
omy is concerned, the system has proven 
itself healthy and resilient to the point of 
a miracle. The number of the population 
has increased significantly. The stand- 
ards of living rose in a spectacular 
fashion. The dynamism of the country 
is manifest. On the political plane the 
public capacity for self-reappraisal has 
managed to stem the tide of “McCarthy- 
ism.” The general consensus about the 
direction in which the country ought to 
go has resulted in almost identical pro- 
grams of the two major political parties. 
On the social level class tensions have 
been almost annihilated. Religious ani- 
mosities have subsided enough to allow 
for dispassionate discussion. Full civic 
rights for racial groups are almost in 
sight. Immigrants have lost much of their 
former belligerency as their opportunities 
improved. In the international field this 
is, indeed, an American century. Even 
the Russians, Sputnik notwithstanding, 
compare themselves to the United States 
with ill-concealed admiration and envy. 
Yet amidst all this progress cries of 
alarm and anguish are being heard con- 
stantly. One by one various institutions 
of the society come up for critical 
examination and chastisement. Corrup- 
tion in government, monopolistic con- 
spiracies in business, racketeering in 
labor, excess of judicial authority, abuses 
in the legislative bodies—these and simi- 
lar accusations and anxieties pour forth 
from many sources. It is, of course, 
true that the genius of a free society 


rests on constant vigilance over potential 
disruptors of the balance of power. 
Griping is an integral and salutary part of 
democracy. But one cannot help wonder- 
ing whether quite so much of it can be 
simply explained by the avowed concern 
for the public good. There is little reason 
to suppose that the defenders of the bal- 
ance are necessarily more vocal than the 
disruptors themselves. 

One wonders, for instance, why, in 
spite of the undisputed fact that the cul- 
tural level and the range of intellectual 
interests have risen spectacularly, public 
education should be more conspicuous 
than any other on the list of villains. 
The blame for diluting intellectual offer- 
ings, for neglecting talent, for failing to 
heed public wishes, or even for endanger- 
ing traditional freedoms, all this has been 
heaped upon the schools. Apparently 
the wonderful achievements of the 
American people occurred not because 
of the role the schools have played but 
in spite of their awesome expansion. To 
critics like Douglas Bush “education for 
all is education for none,” notwithstand- 
ing the unprecedented advancement of 
the American people as a whole in the 
last twenty-five years. 

Along with the general charges, we are 
told specifically that the schools have 
neglected the nation’s “leaders.” After 
one hundred years of a haphazard open- 
ing of the frontier by quite ordinary 
people, we seem to have iscovered that 
it ought to have been done the way the 
Russians did it, by sending out the ad- 
venturous Cossack generals to conquer 
the Asian empire. After a century of 
breathtaking scientific progress fostered 
by obscure, unsung heroes, not favored 
by any special educational programs, we 
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seem to be convinced that it ought to be 
done by planning for the education of 
scientific genius, again the way the Rus- 
sians are doing it. In this way we come 
to be confronted with tremendous pres- 
sure for special education of the gifted 
children out of the public purse. 


The purpose of schooling 


Of course, special attention to talent, 
all talent, outstaning or not, mental or 
manual, academic or social, is the very 
purpose of all schooling. But that appar- 
ently is not enough. We choose to ignore 
the fact that 40 percent of our youth 
leave school before graduation; that 
snobbish or neurotic teachers brush 
aside the less “interesting” children; that 
standards of hygiene and diet as well as 
of general education are, in spite of 
apparent schooling, pitifully inadequate 
in neglected areas. 

We decry overcrowded classes, low 
salaries of teachers, bad school buildings, 
but get little excited about the immediate 
urgency of these matters. We deplore 
delinquency, to be sure, but only insofar 
as it threatens our safety. We do little 
about sales of pornography, suggestive 
movies and advertising, the “cult of 
Elvis,” or, for that matter, social and 
family tensions that are at the root of 
juvenile maladjustment. We are hardly 
disturbed at all about continuing poverty 
and its many humiliations. As likely as 
not, we have never taken the trouble to 
look at it inside a welfare office, or in an 
outpatient department, or in a police 
station waiting room, or in a Harlem 
classroom. 

But the waste of high talent affects us 
differently. At once we are urgently 
aware of a pressing social need. At once 
we find resources to deal with the prob- 
lem. Few people question the proposi- 
tion that “best” children should have best 
opportunities and best teachers. Most 
people take for granted the dubious 
premise that true talent can be easily 
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identified at an early age; their only 
concern is that it should be developed. 
No one considers that in a democratic 
system of veto groups outstanding talent 
ought, perhaps, to flow freely into all 
parts of society instead of being concen- 
trated in the scholarly professions. And 
most significant of all, once the = 
of the gifted is settled, still only lip serv- 
ice is paid to the problem of developing 
other children. Somehow the terms 
“common man,” “average child,” “the 
masses,” have become, in this great de- 
mocracy, scornful epithets. 

This is not to say that an interest in the 
gifted is in itself wrong or even un- 
timely. It is an old educational problem. 
Within our schools circumstances may 
call for various educational procedures; 
and teachers should have such alterna- 
tives readily available. All teachers use 
some measures of intelligent sorting out 
of the children. The school principal 
who divides his pupils into sections on 
the basis of alphabetical listing simply 
does not know his job. In the name of 
heterogeneous classes he succeeds only 
in placing all the Cohens in one section 
and all the O’Briens in the other. 

Careful, controlled mixing of appro- 
priate ratios of ability, religion, ethnic 
and geographical origin, and economic 
background has long been the basis of 
grouping within common schools, con- 
cerned as they are with optimum learn- 
ing situations. Certainly, mature, broad, 
balanced proposals of sets of educational 
alternatives, well illustrated in the work 
of Harry A. Passow and associates at 
Teachers College, can arouse little oppo- 
sition, even though the superior effective- 
ness of such programs remains yet to be 
proved. 

Certainly we need more scientists at all 
levels and more science training for all. 
There is no reason why our youngsters 
should be allowed to be mechanical 
illiterates any more than we are willing 
to allow them to be literary ignoramuses. 


in American Education 
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No serious difficulties arise from special 
grouping of those particularly interested 
(though not necessarily gifted) in sub- 
jects such as science, or any other spe- 
cialty. This is primarily a problem of 
diversification of opportunity and only 
secondarily, selection for ability. 

But an all-out, outright, quasi-hysteri- 
cal insistence on early identification, sep- 
aration, and privileged treatment of 
talented children is quite a different 
matter. Are “our indispensable people, 
as Admiral Rickover recently chose to 
call them, really indispensable any more 
than all voters, soldiers, and consumers? 
Do educational considerations really 
justify the venom and spite often used 
to characterize harshly most of our chil- 
dren as “mediocre”? Is it for the welfare 
of the country and its people that we 
claim the right to brand young children 
with our labels? Is it in the interest of all 
that we show no hesitation in planning 
other people's lives the way we think 
they ought to be planned? 


The clandestine link 


There must be other reasons, beyond 
educational concern, that generate so 
much agitation. There must be hidden 
motives and other than national goals. 
The examination of these dimensions 
merits serious attention. It is among 
them that we find the major point of this 
paper, the conviction that in present-day 
United States there is an intimate con- 
nection between intellectualism and in- 
equality. 

There is a clandestine link between in- 
tellect and inequality today. Such a 
drastic proposition must first be pre- 
ceded by a word of caution lest the argu- 
ment that is to follow be misunder- 
stood. Three years ago Frederick Parker 
of the University of Delaware gave an 
excellent lecture on the sociological 
nature of academic controversy. So often, 


he said, a controversy moves people apart 
instead of drawing them together. Once 
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initial propositions are taken, once they 
are defended in the heat of the argument, 
it becomes extremely difficult to relin- 
quish them. One gets increasingly in- 
sensitive to the common assumptions 
which may have bound one to another 
at the beginning. It becomes less and less 
possible to come to terms. It is as if a 
missionary rage had seized and blinded 
one. Evidence contrary to one’s beliefs 
is ignored. Those holding contrary views 
seem appalling in their stubbornness and 
narrow-mindedness. One hears them less 
and less. And when one does hear a 
contrary view, he wants to silence or 
outshout it. 

Perhaps this is why the scholastic 
disputants in the Middle Ages had to be 
separated by an iron grille on which to 

und in rage their protesting fists. Per- 

aps this is why the educational ideal of 
mental and emotional maturity—so firm 
as to enable one to discuss amicably the 
views of one’s opponents—is so difficult 
to attain in practice. An academic dis- 
pute, a writer in the London Times Edu- 
cational Supplement recently quip 
is like a Texas longhorn—two s 
points far apart, nded in space, and 
a h—ck of a lot of bull in between. 

This is a pity. Taking extreme posi- 
tions may be a useful means of stirring 
up controversy in the heat of which new 
insights may come into being, but also 
new profiles of argument are revealed. 
And yet, truly, as Parker stated it, taking 
extreme positions gives rise to perplexi- 
ties that make agreeing with everything 
one hears seem like a refuge by compari- 
son. 

One announces, for instance, a convic- 
tion in equality of subjects, the essential 
dignity of all constructive human activi- 
ties, and the right of all such activities to 
a place in the school curriculum. All 
at once one finds oneself a spokesman of 
anti-intellectuals, men who would “junk” 
even the most precious heritage of man’s 


knowledge, men who would use a book 
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only to prop up junior in his chair when 
he cannot reach the dinner table, men 
who are convinced that the word “edu- 
cational” and the word “practical” are 
monopolistically interchangeable, and 
who wait for the day when intellectual 
subjects, long supreme in the curriculum, 
will not merely be dethroned but ban- 
ished altogether. 

One announces, on the other hand, a 
conviction in intellectualism, in the value 
of abstractions for the training of mind, 
in beauty of erudition, in the value of dis- 
cipline amidst the disciplines, and all at 
once one finds on one’s side intellectual 
snobs, cynics reeking with sophistication, 
power seekers pining to be elite. Megalo- 
maniacs who know what is good for the 
world, tyrants who deny humanity any 
other _ except that of their own dic- 
tatorial convictions—one finds all these 
rallying to one’s side. As Lawrence A. 
Cremin put it, taking strong positions 
almost inevitably attracts the support of 
the wrong people. It creates as many 
problems as it is intended to solve. 

Yet, though not without some regret, 
one sometimes must take an extreme 
position. The point of this paper, espe- 
cially, has to do with one of the proudest 
bequests of the American educational 
heritage. The proposition that all men 
are educable, that all deserve to be 
schooled, that all are equally worthy of 
the attention of educators, is today in- 
creasingly in jeopardy. And, after all, it 
is the prime function of intellectuals to 
emphasize the points most likely to be 
lost from view. 

It was Plato’s ambiguous treatise that 
was largely sonsteuti for the earliest 
Western elaboration of the system of gov- 
ernment by the educated, of the rule of 
the intellectuals. But even Plato called 
them not kings but guardians; even 
Plato meant them to be servants rather 
than rulers. Wittingly or unwittingly, 
Plato, in the words of Karl Popper, “had 
to be satisfied with establishing the first 
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—— instead of the first king- 
ship, of philosophy.” 

Ever since then it became the sacred 
task of scholars to protect society against 
itself, to guard the principles upon which 
it has been founded. The actual govern- 
ment came to rest in the hands of better- 
born, saintlier, more practical, or more 
— men. To intellectuals was left the 
task of being the agents of balance. Pro- 
fessors, Carl Lotus Becker once said, are 
by temperament people who think other- 
wise. Their warning and their censure 
was to restrain men entrusted with prac- 
tical power. This is the only reason why 
anyone could presume to write in the 
vein in which this paper is written. 
Increasing educational opportunity 

An article by this writer, “Selective 
Education versus Education for All,” 
which appeared in the January 1957 
Teachers College Rec stated the 
initial premise of the present argument. 
Its thesis was that there is a movement 
sweeping the whole world to supply all 
children. with formal education from 
cradle to adulthood. The United States 
has been and is in the avant-garde of this 
movement by being nearer than any 
other country to the practice of college 
education for all. This historical achieve- 
ment of the United States has included 
the provision that the schools be the 
agents of social equalization. By keeping 
the flow of mobility free from barriers of 
birth, wealth, and other types of discrim- 
ination and by reducing social distance 
through social and occupational upgrad- 
ing of the majority, the American com- 
mon school has had its part in creating 
a surprisingly equalitarian and homogen- 
eous society. 

This has not been an absolute but a 
comparative achievement. The United 
States is not a country of equality, but 
it is the country of the greatest degree of 
equality. This gain has been significant 
enough to cause almost every country 
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of the world to consider us worth copy- 
ing. The projects of the French école 
unique, the German Einheitschule, the 
Italian scuola unica, and the English 
comprehensive school have all borne a 
resemblance to the American common 
school. Every country is moving along 
the path which the United States has 
traveled. There is only one exception. 
The United States is beginning to travel 
in the opposite direction. 

Every country of the world is begin- 
ning to recognize that an industrial na- 
tion cannot survive without universal and 
functional education, without lighting 
the fuse under every individual so that 
he may be moved to obtain for himself 
and his family as high a standard of 
living as he knows how to achieve, so 
that he may be incited to exercise his 
political rights in a democracy, so that he 
may be taught to utilize with culture and 
restraint his increasing leisure hours. 
Only one country, which owes its success 
to the early application of these prin- 
ciples, is increasingly restless with them. 
The genius of American history has been 
piecemeal mushroom growth. We now 
want planned progress on a wide front. 
The strength of the American economy 
has been unceasing activism. We now 
want security and a cocktail hour for 
contemplation. The secret of American 
politics has been the spontaneous emer- 
gence of popular leaders. We now want 
to plan for their orderly breeding in the 
first and second grades. 

But why should we want it that way? 
No better answer is ever given than that 
other nations have it. The other side of 
the pasture looks forever juicier and 
greener—especially to asses. The defini- 
tion of national as well as personal 
maturity requires that some check be put 
upon this senseless and unwarranted 
feeling of inferiority and this blind crav- 
ing for approval at all cost. Has not some- 
one in American history defined demo- 
cratic behavior as the capacity to live a 
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day so as to be able to look another man 
squarely in the eye and tell him to go 
to h—Il? 


The timeless controversy 


Everyone is familiar with the rough 
outline of the educational controversies 
of our time: the question what to teach 
and its logical extension to the question 
whom to teach. Everyone knows the 
nature of the cleavage between intel- 
lectual and practical education, be- 
tween subject-centered and child-cen- 
tered methods of instruction. It is a 
time-honored controversy. The older 
view regards the child as an unformed 
mass of rock. You take the hammer and 
chisel and = off the rough edges until 
you get the shape you desire. The pro- 
gressive view regards the child as a 
seed. You take care to plant it in good 
soil, give it right amounts of sun and 
water, and watch the flower grow. It is 
this latter view that has recently pro- 
voked a violent reaction. Progressive 
education has been likened to a poor 
pudding, thin at the bottom and watery 
at the top. As one parent put it, thus 
getting himself quoted by Mortimer 
Smith and others: “We used to take Mary 
to the zoo and the school taught her 
arithmetic. Now we teach her arithmetic 
and the school takes her to the zoo.” 

Of course, in the formal method we 
have to watch out lest by chipping off the 
rough edges, we also do not chip off a 
nose or an ear. In the progressive method, 
on the other hand, we must watch lest 
what we are dosing with sun and water 
might grow up to be not a flower but a 
weed. But granting these dangers, both 
methods have substantial merits and 
could and should be used in happy com- 
bination. It is a wonder that they have 
been and are so bitterly opposed to each 
other. 

It can hardly be denied that progres- 
sive education, properly applied, is a 
superior etieed of stimulating the 
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pupil's attention. In the case of vast 
masses lacking traditions of intellectual 
discipline and prevented—by anxiety to 
get ahead—from indulging in the rigors 
of this ee essive education 
is the only method which they will ac- 
cept by persuasion. And persuaded they 
must be because these same masses are 
emancipated enough to dictate educa- 
tional policy. 

Progressivism implies that when a child 
exclaims “Look, Teach’, a bird!” the 
teacher ought to be ready to launch on 
a lecture in ornithology. How many 
teachers are there or can there be who 
are prepared thus to lead students from 
their interests into the disciplines? It 
may well be that teaching from estab- 
lished syllabi of subjects is all one can 
legitimately expect of much-harassed 
and often undereducated teachers. At 
least this seems to be the humorous 
lesson of an incident that happened to 
me last year. I was giving then a course 
on American education to some visiting 
European educators assembled at the 
Salzburg Seminar in American Studies. 
When it came to a lecture on curriculum, 
I decided to use the case method and 
invited the thirteen-year-old daughter 
of another faculty member to describe 
the curriculum at her junior high school 
in the Midwest. With poise and assur- 
ance, typical of an American child, 
she took the stand and outlined the 
program she had had in the seventh 
grade. The first two hours each day were 
taken up by “unified studies” and this 
provoked a question from the audience as 
to what unified studies were. At once I 
launched into a diatribe about the new 
era in education, core curriculum, life 
adjustment, individual needs, child- 
centered school, fulfillment of personal- 
ity, and so on. Finally someone asked 
the child directly: “Tell us what are 
unified studies.” With a mischievous 
smile the little minx answered: “You 
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know, one hour English and one hour 
history.” 

In any case, it would be foolish to deny 
intrinsic value to intellectual education. 
Even on the premise that it has been in- 
vented by the few, well suited only to the 
few, and applied by these few to perpetu- 
ate their social supremacy, there is value 
for all pupils in learning how to handle 
abstractions (though hardly on as un- 
compromising a basis as that advocated 
by Arthur Bestor in Restoration of Learn- 
ing). The facility to use intellectual con- 
cepts is at the very basis of the definition 
of ability. There is value in a methodical 
study of the available body of knowledge. 
There is value in inner cohesion and self- 
discipline which the necessity of master- 
ing subject matter imposes upon one. 

The American school has prepared its 
pupils well to cope with expansion and 
success. But it prepares them less well to 
live and cope with failure. Hence, the 
pi ronan of nervous disorders and 
a thriving market for psychiatric assist- 
ance. There is thus room for more train- 
ing in self-discipline. There is room for 
equal inclusion, maintenance, and culti- 
vation of intellectual subjects. As one 
mother quoted in the London Times 
Educational Supplement has put it: “I 
don’t want my sneha to have to learn 
how to wash: dishes in high school; I 
want her to learn something interesting 
she can think about while she is washing 
the d—rn dishes.” 

Intellectual education is an important 
part of education. All should have some 
taste of it. And those with aptitude and 
liking for it ought to have an opportunity 
to fulfill themselves by pursuing it. 
Education for all does not mean, as must 
often be assumed, only the education of 
those with little or no intellect. It means 
what it says: education for all, those with 
and those without intellect. A culture 
cannot put its intellectuals and their 
would-be successors in unprivileged posi- 
tions where they are denied opportunity, 
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any more than it can continue to keep 
its deprived children in an inferior posi- 
tion. Both types of children are im- 
portant, and society can afford to neglect 
neither one nor the other group. 

But what follows from this premise, 
and what many seem to forget, is that 
society also cannot keep the nonintellec- 
tual masses by neglect, discouragement, 
or talk of unattainable standards from 
becoming more intellectual. Those who 
reject intellectual education often assert 
that it is unsuitable for the vast masses 
now at school. They thus press for 
a nonintellectual curriculum. Oddly 
enough, those who advocate intellectual 
education often agree with them. Judg- 
ing the masses incapable of learning in- 
tellectual subject matter, they would 
keep the masses out of school altogether, 
or, if this cannot be done, at least out of 
their schools. Both attitudes still have 
to be substantiated with something more 
than sheer prejudice. Both in compara- 
tive and in historical perspective, it is 
perfectly obvious that through education 
the cultural level of all has been up- 
graded from generation to generation. 
An illiterate class of Latin American or 
Eastern European peasants will show a 
very high percent of failures on the com- 
pletion of a reading course. But a similar 
class of children in a Western society, 
after a hundred years of education for 
all, will probably have a percentage of 
failures which will be only a fraction of 
the former figure. 

The critics of the American school 
curriculum at the present time accuse it 
justly of low standards. It was framed 
early in the century and thus is little 
suited to today’s student body, now in 
schools not for two but for five genera- 
tions. Education for all means the up- 
grading inch by inch through the span 
of several generations of the general level 
of comprehension of all. Hence there 
really is no contradiction between the 
principles of education for all and the 
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desire for intellectual content in educa- 
tion. 


The worthiness of all men 


There is no contradiction, that is, un- 
less we consider intellectualism a tool of 
inequality. If we do, then at once the 
problem of who should learn what falls 
neatly into focus. Then at once intellec- 
tualism becomes an exclusive barrier to 
serve as a means of separation of the 
“undesirable.” And anti-intellectualism 
takes the shape of a defiant challenge of 
those so excluded. Learning, knowledge, 
wisdom, the finest traditions that man- 
kind has ever known, the only qualities 
that distinguish men from animals, are at 
once placed in jeopardy. Man is not as 

ood a parent as the birds, not as respect- 
ul to his females as the dogs, not as 
graceful in appearance as the horses, not 
as industrious as the beavers, not as 
courageous as the locust. We might say 
after Mark Twain that no brute ever does 
a cruel thing—that is the monopoly of 
those with moral sense. “Man differs 
from animals,” wrote Beaumarchais, “by 
eating without being hungry, drinking 
without being thirsty and making love 
in all seasons.” And Gilbert Murray 
added: “The average man finds it im- 
possible to love his next door neighbors 
except by siding with them against the 
next door neighbor but one.” Learning, 
and the virtue that flows from it, the trin- 
ity of Truth, Good, and Beauty, these 
lofty ideals hovering over human life, are 
all that man has. It is this learning, the 
first assumption of which is that all men 
are worthy of dignity and self- , 
that is now in danger of being sacrificed 
on the altar of vanity and impertinence. 

It will at once be charged that to say 
this is to set up a straw man to kick down 
in support of prejudices of one’s own. No 
one ever owns up to the feeling of snob- 
bery. In an essay on this subject, Arthur 
Koestler relates how a friend of his hung 
up an original Picasso drawing on the 
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staircase when she thought it to be a re- 
production, and at once moved it over the 
mantelshelf when she discovered it to be 
an original. No amount of subsequent 
argument could induce the lady to 
odinnuiadigs that this was a demonstra- 
tion of sheer intellectual snobbery. No 
amount of arguments will force intel- 
lectual snobs to admit that snobbery is 
a real danger in education. 

Yet the evidence that education has 
become a field of social discrimination 
begins to be overwhelming. In an in- 
dustrial, functional, increasingly profes- 
sional age, the distinctions of intellect 
have long tended to replace the distinc- 
tions of birth and wealth that preceded 
them. Russell Lynes’ a on the class 
distinctions between highbrow, lowbrow, 
middlebrow, and his more serious typol- 
ogy in Surfeit of Honey of intellectuals, 
businessmen “snuggling up” to intel- 
lectuals, and upper Bohemians carries 
a telling moral. When Haverman and 
West .wrote They Went to College, the 
group they treat emerged as a body of 
men of high income rather than of great 
wisdom. When W. Lloyd Warner and 
others wrote Who S Be Educated? 
implicit in their treatment, as James 
McClellan rightly remarked, was a > 
aration of people into able and unable. 
The former are to be motivated to want 
things, to pine for Cadillacs, and big 
houses, and mink coats, and thus to be 
willing to undertake the rigors of intel- 
instal training which will get them these 
things. The latter are to be taught as 
Frederick the Great’s General-Landschul- 
reglement and the New England primers 
once taught them, to “keep their place,” 
to be satisfied with things as they are, to 
rejoice in the “honest day’s work,” in- 
stead of a career. “After all,” it is said, 
“money does not mean happiness,” to 
which a good answer is that one would 
rather be miserable rich than miserable 
poor. No wonder that sociologists in- 
creasingly feel it necessary to apply their 
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considerable talents to proving that social 
stratification is a good and useful thing, 
that it is functional, that it ides 
stability, that it rewards the worthy while 
keeping the unworthy in their place. 

Anyone can cite numerous cases not 
only from literature but from 

rience as evidence that intellectual 
ucation is now the basis of inequalitar- 
ian structure. The ranks of professors, 
reputedly the flower of inte’ ex- 
cellence, afford many embarrassing 
examples. Not very long ago the wife 
of a distinguished university dignitary 
was heard to lament at dinner that one 
of her sons “went bad.” He had, in fact, 
become a professional crooner. She could 
not understand how it happened. He 
was always, she assured her hearers 
anxiously, “an intellectual at heart.” 
Truly Boyd H. Bode has exclaimed that 
the trouble with professors is that they 
identify the university with the universe. 
Small wonder that the one thing that 
Margaret Mead noticed upon return from 
a long stay abroad to the United States 
was tight the Faculty wives’ mouths 
are at the old university.” 

From various universities come other 
gems: “Charles, Charles,” the wife of a 
— called out at a party, “Remem- 

when we met Mr. Bereday? At that 
party at Christmas. Remember that 
apartment in horrible bourgeois colors!” 
“Is there such a thing as bourgeois 
color?” I asked timidly. “Charles will 
know what I mean,” retorted the lady, 
majestically turning away. 

As a second instance, a distinguished 
young scholar whom we shall call Ricci 
has this to tell: While teaching at a 
prominent university, he became accus- 
tomed to hear himself deliberately re- 
ferred to as Professor Rich by people who 
refused to admit to themselves that an 
Italian-American could have reached the 
status of an Ivy League professor. But 
one incident amused him especially. A 
New England student who had adopted 
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him as his adviser, once asked him where 
he went to school. “Princeton,” was the 
answer. “I do not mean where you got 
your doctorate,” countered the student. 
“Where did you go to school before?” 
“I went to City College.” “Oh, I am 
sorry,” was the embarrassed answer. 

Social feelings in education are ever 
present and protean. Snobbery rears its 
ugly head in a field in which selfless 
dedication and academic detachment are 
supposed to be the sterling rules of con- 
duct. It vitiates the relations between 
people in an area in which concern for 
learning and for individual worth are 
supposed to be the dogmas of honorable 
behavior. It is far from being a straw 
man. It is a cold fact and a factor to be 
reckoned with. It saddles teachers with 
dreadful insecurities. It puts upon the 
students dreadful “chips on the shoul- 
ders.” It fills the relationships among 
disciplines and faculties and universities 
with dreadful tensions. It denies access 
by the humble and those of a low mental 
level to the relaxed sampling of the 
fountainheads of knowledge. It impedes 
the efforts to spread habits of true learn- 
ing and culture. It separates man from 
man. 

As Superintendent John Harold of 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, put it: It does Adlai 
Stevenson precious little good to adopt a 
worn shoe as a campaign badge when he 
is to the bulk of the electorate so ob- 
viously a “separated” man. Much more 
revealing is the fact which Sonia Con- 
verse cites in Encounter, that Stevenson, 
a Choate man, and also two famous 
“Grotties,” Franklin Roosevelt and Av- 
erell Harriman, omit listing their schools 
in their biographies in Who’s Who in 
America, but do list them in the English 
Who's Who. 


Education of the gifted 


It has not been and is not the purpose 
here to examine the pros and cons of the 
proposals for the separate education of 
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the gifted. Its merits are, no doubt, 
great, and in many situations they may 
outweigh the disadvantages. Recently a 
Manhattan school composed of 40 per- 
cent well-to-do Jewish children and 60 
percent Puerto Rican children faced an 
instructive situation. The Jewish parents 
demanded a gifted child program. They 
threatened to withdraw their children to 
private schools. They got their program. 
It is a good thing that they have got it. 
It is better to have a common school with 
separate classes for the gifted and the 
“ungifted,” than to have an all Puerto 
Rican school, not a common school at all. 
There may be thousands of instances 
where a gifted program is expedient, or 
necessary, and wholly admirable. 

But it is foolish to maintain that re- 
gard for, and fulfillment of, intellectual 
excellence will be the only outcome of 
such programs. As long as intellectual 
ability is inheritable and compounded 
a hundredfold by the advantages of an 
early environment, ple pressing for 
separate education of the gifted children 
will really have in mind special advan- 
tages for their children alone. As long 
as intellectual professions continue to 
increase their significance as the ex- 
clusive avenues to income and power, 
separation of the gifted cannot be free 
from the marking of invidious social dis- 
tinctions. 

The rumblings of such a situation are 
already reaching us. Hollingshead’s 
Elmtown’s Youth is shot through with 
evidence that the separation of high 
school youngsters into the elite, the “good 
kids” and the “grubbies,” is already upon 
us. And already one hears teachers con- 
temptuously refer to the “downstairs” 
trade courses, as against the “upstairs” 
college preparatory courses. But most 
telling perhaps is Marjorie Bremner'’s 
letter in Encounter: 

In my junior high school there were nine 
rooms with forty children in each of them— 
360 children in my grade alone. We were 
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ee into sections of three rooms each 
or art, music, gym, etc., and saw very 
little of the other sections. No announce- 
ment was ever made about the reason for 
being in a particular room. We were not 
called “Stream A” or “Stream B.” Every 
effort was made to treat us all equally. Yet 
before we had been in that school for 
half a term, everyone—even in the “lowest 
room” (and there was one, 207! )—knew the 
exact place of each room in the intelligence 
hierarchy. Comments about “the dummies 
in Room 207” were standard and frequent. 
The children in the lowest rooms tended 
to come from the rer homes. That, too, 
in democratic egalitarian Chicago was uni- 
versally remarked." 


Careless use of the gifted programs is 
bound to intensify the ever-present snob- 
beries in education. But perhaps even 
more important is the cnnclindy act that 


the always latent and unfortunate sus- 
— of intellect begins to harden into 

tred on the part of children stunned 
by the revelation that they are not the 


“select.” One only has to look at Merle 
Curti’s American Paradox to see that he 
will not have to go far to find precedents 
for reviving the anti-intellectual tra- 
ditions. In Constraint and Variety in 
American Education, David Riesman re- 
ports that already some New England 
school systems settle ethnic scores 
through school boards dominated by “the 
Irish and to a lesser degree the French 
Canadians getting their revenge on the 
Beacon Hill-type snobs of earlier genera- 
tions.” Within the schools now, accord- 
ing to Joseph Kahl’s account in The 
American Class Structure,’ the boys of 
the middle group refer to the bright as 
the “fruits” or the wise guys. But per- 
haps most poignant is the story Georges 
Mikes tells in How To Scrape Skies: 


Once I was taken by a white lady friend 
of mine to a Negro club for backward youths 


*“Class and Education,” Encounts, VIII 
(January 1957), 68. 
* New York: Rinehart & Co., 1953, p. 131. 
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where a boy of fourteen acquainted us with 
his racial theories and plans: 

“One day we are going into the streets,” 
he said in a dreaming voice—“We shall 
carry long, long knives, dripping with blood. 
We are going to kill all the white people 
on that night. All of them. You too, Miss 
Catherine, although you are very nice and 
sweet to us.” Then he looked at me and 
added politely: “And all the visitors too.” 

“How can you say things like that?” my 
friend exclaimed, surprised and a little terri- 
fied. 

The boy looked at us and replied with an 
angelic smile: 

I am so young, Miss Catherine. And so 
backward.” * 


Can anyone fail to grasp the bitter 
irony of this outcry against invidious 
labeling? Can we afford to ignore the 
by-products of the situation we are de- 
liberately helping to create? On one side 
already Miss Bright Girl is becoming 
Mrs. Bighead. “Her IQ is 160 in the 
shade, and doesn’t she know it,” com- 
mented one teacher about her most 
gifted pupil during a recent school visit. 
On the other side frustration and resent- 
ment are being compounded simultan- 
eously. The intellectual animosities of 
average children that originally prompted 
the reform of separation are now re- 
bounding on us by turning into bitter 
jealousies. 

No one can honestly plan this work of 
separation without carefully considering 
its social consequences. They are an 
ominous counterbalance to the known 
and hoped-for advantages of the scheme. 
Our schools must remain what they have 
always been, the great meeting grounds 
of children. In them some have to learn 
that high intellect is a condition of duty 
not of privilege, of humility not of vanity. 
Others must be excited to maximum 
efforts by the sight of intellect’s glitter. 
Even as staunch a protagonist of in- 


*How To Scrape Skies: The United States 
Explored, Rediscovered and Explained (Lon- 
don, England: Wingate, 1948), p. 111. 
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tellectual education and of the rejection 
of “sluggish minds” as Jacques Barzun 
was moved to write: 


Every conscientious instructor tries to 
keep a class together. Some students have 
to march in the rear ranks and must be 
cheered along; others want to run ahead and 
have to be gently restrained from runnin 
out of sight. But the group is a unit, an 
it is excellent for both its extremes to see 
how the other half <hinks: the more gifted 
learn to appreciate other men’s difficulties; 
the less, to gauge other men’s powers. Both 
can hence deduce a scale of merit between 
genius and normal parts. Moreover, by 
good instruction, qualities cutting across the 
main line can be pointed out: quickness and 
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depth and accuracy and elegance of thought 
do not necessarily ge oe nor is the 
coupling of any of them fixed by rule.* 

Will the American schools live up to 
their great ideals? Or will arrogance on 
one side and humiliation and hatred on 
the other vitiate their work? The answer 
depends on the American le’s final 
success in grasping the truth, that re- 
forms are diamonds of many facets and, 
if only some of these are worked u 
one careless tap with the cutting tool may 
turn all into powder. 


‘Jacques Barzun, Teacher in America 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1954), 
pp. 225-26. 


Reseancu and Semler not to be thought of as wholly separate under- 


takings. To teach an 


ing, knowled 


it must be organized in a form suita 


e must first be revealed or uncovered; 
le for presentation to students; and it 


ought to be subjected to continuing analysis and criticism. Many a good 
teacher does research and is research-minded in the broad sense of the word. 
In the preparation of his course materials, syllabi, lectures, problem assignments, 
and supporting readings, thesis and dissertation guidance and review, and other 
comparable academic functions, he does much research which may never glisten 
from a neatly printed page or be bound between hard covers with a satisfyin 
title and the author’s surname on the shelfback. Countless students and schol- 
ars have known great teachers whose published output was slight but whose 
role in the educative process was immense. There is a derogatory phrase 
sometimes used by ineffective teachers about a colléague noted for his good 
teaching: “He may be a good teacher but he is not a scholar.” 

. . . This kind of judgment is beyond the competence of any single — 
to make. There is much more subtlety in the phrase “a contribution to 1- 
edge” than most of us realize. It is doubtful, indeed, that research must be pub- 
lished before the effort expended can be called “research.”——From an 
Research on International Affairs by John Gange, to be published August 19 
by the American Council on Education for the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 





European Education and American Self-Evaluation 
HARRY D. GIDEONSE 


oMPaRIsONs of educational achieve- 

ments in the United States with those 
in Western Europe or Soviet Russia have 
become commonplace in the national 
debate that was initiated after the 
launching of Sputnik. The discussion is 
characterized by the denunciation of our 
“lack of standards,” due to the fact that 
“the American educational system is not 
a national system at all but a ramshackle 
structure with varying standards and 
different methods, depending on state 
and local administrations”; alarm con- 
cerning “the educational ad- 
vances of Soviet Russia”; selective evi- 
dence of American parents stationed at 
Western European posts in their ex- 
perience with European schools were 
persuaded that “most American schools 
came off a poor second”; and Life maga- 
zine’s demand that “we must stop kow- 
towing to the mediocre,” and “close our 
carnival.” 

“Relaxed studies in the United States” 
are compared unfavorably with “the 
rough haul all the way” in the Soviet 
Union, and admiration for foreign “stand- 
ards” and “discipline” is curiously inter- 
woven with a rejection of any “Federal” 
interference with education, which is re- 
garded as inextricably interwoven with 
the imposition of “political control.” 

It may well be admitted from the 
beginning that there are many crucial 
weaknesses in the standards of Ameri- 
can education—and especially in its high 
schools and colleges—and that there are 
admirable educational achievements in 
many Western European countries and 
in Soviet Russia. Nothing but chaos will 
result, however, if we insist on discussing 
educational programs apart from the cul- 


ture as a whole of which they are a char- 
acteristic expression. Russian education 
is designed to achieve Russian political 
objectives and European education is in 
all its varying forms a reflection of the 
European social system as it has his- 
torically developed. 

Both in Russia and in Western Europe 
there is a wealth of data to suggest that 
all is not well with the educational pro- 
grams that are now in operation. The 
Russian system of education is centrally 
controlled, and in this as well as other 
characteristic features it is typically 
European. There is much rigor in the 
controls that are exercised in Soviet Rus- 
sia, and at the other end of the spectrum 
there is considerable opportunity for lo- 
cal and philosophic variations in the 
Netherlands or in Switzerland; but on the 
whole the generalization will stand that 
the educational standards are directly 
related to the administrative and legal 
sanctions that are vested in the central 
government in all continental countries. 
By contrast we have the political and 
legal principle in the United States that 

ucation is a matter of local control, 
that it is a state function, and as a con- 
sequence we have forty-eight state sys- 
tems in which varying mixtures of pri- 
vate and public control compete with 
one another in rigor and laxity. 

It is a direct and unavoidable conse- 

ence of our political principle that 
ene anything is true somewhere in 
the American educational system, and 
this fact makes it almost impossible to 
engage in rigorous comparisons of 
achievements at home or abroad. It also 
follows that a concern for standards can 
only be implemented if we are prepared 
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to challenge the principle of local con- 
trol. Such a challenge does not neces- 
sarily call for a federal ministry of edu- 
cation with the European and Russian 
powers of administrative control; and it 
may be possible to work out charac- 
teristic American patterns of voluntary 
self-regulation, but in the present finan- 
cial emergency of public as well as pri- 
vate education there will almost cer- 
tainly be call for a larger measure of 
federal fiscal support. 

An examination of some of the criti- 
cism that is at present directed at West- 
ern European and Russian educational 
programs, by the educators who are 
themselves involved in their administra- 
tion, may help us to become aware of 
the pitfalls involved in copying traits 
from another culture. The growth of an 
educational program is in direct response 
to the needs of a society in a given state 
of economic and social development. 
Education is designed to meet the needs 
of a community, and the needs include 
vocational objectives as well as cultural 
deficiencies. In many European coun- 
tries—including Russia—industrial em- 
ployment is still on a six-days-a-week 
basis, and so are the schools. In a coun- 
try where the five-day week is normal it 
may legitimately be argued that a more 
intensive use should be made of the time 
that is available; but a six-day week for 
pupils and teachers is practically impos- 
sible as long as parents have a say in the 
matter and as long as teachers have a free 
choice of alternative employment. 

Western Europe and Soviet Russia to- 
day are merely beginning to face the 
almost insatiable demand of a modern 
industrial society for an unlimited variety 
of trained and partly trained technical 
and administrative personnel, whereas 
we in the United States have, since the 
days of Benjamin Franklin, sought to 
prepare our youth for practical affairs as 
well as for the academic requirements of 
further intellectual development. 
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Some of the struggle for the establish- 
ment of public elementary and secondary 
schools, for ‘compulsory attendance, and 
for the diversification of educational pro- 
grams to match the variety of interests 
and aptitudes of pupils which is now tak- 
ing place in many European countries, 
took place in the United States several 
generations ago. On the other hand, 
some of the educational needs for 
“Americanization” and “citizenship” that 
were imposed on this country’s schools 
by the existence of a huge flow of immi- 
gration in the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth century are now modified by the 
presence of a more homogeneous student 
body. In the rethinking of our programs, 
the qualitative as well as the quanti- 
tative factors appear in cseatetale dif- 
ferent proportions in the United States 
from those appearing in the European 
systems. 

There is no European equivalent of 
what is sometimes called our “catchall” 
high school—it is a peculiar by-product 
of American social and ideological de- 
mocracy. Even at its best—and its best 
can be very good as illustrated, for in- 
stance, in New York City’s public high 
schools even in their present understaffed 
and underbudgeted conditions, when 
those high schools clearly distinguish 
vocational, general, and academic (Re- 
gents) diplomas—it is not as responsive 
to the rapidly changing needs of ad- 
vanced study as many —— faculties 
would desire. At its worst, local school 
boards are not interested in foreign 
languages, fiscally unable to finance 
modern science instruction, or more in- 
terested in the qualifications of basket- 
ball coaches or the training of the local 
high school band or cheerleaders than 
in the employment of qualified mathe- 
matics instructors. The questions here 
are: How can we generalize the best 
existing practice, and who should impose 
the standards or norms for minimum 
achievement? As things stand, however, 
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comparative statements concerning aver- 
age achievements in American and Euro- 
pean school systems should be scruti- 
nized with great care. 

It is rather obvious that average stand- 
ards of performance in secondary schools 
are going to be different—and inevitably 
lower—in a country where 90 percent 
of the age group is expected to go to sec- 
ondary schools from what those stand- 
ards are in a system where only 7 to 15 
percent of the age group is admitted to 
such schools. Average standards of 
achievement are not a valid basis of com- 
parison under such different circum- 
stances. If the top 10 or 15 percent of 
the graduates of American high schools 
were to be compared with the entire en- 
rollment in the European secondary 
schools, the comparison would be more 
valid and it would reflect great qualita- 
tive strength in the American system. 
Even then it would be necessary to con- 
sider such variables as the average length 
of the school year and the school week 
and the fact that the average European 
secondary school extends its program 
into the sophomore year of the American 
college. 

On the higher levels of education 
American schools could benefit greatly 
from earlier discrimination between chil- 
dren who have an aptitude for academic 
achievement, and those who should con- 
tinue in general or vocational studies. 
We should not confuse the American 
ideal that all children should have 
“equality of opportunity” with the egali- 
tarian notion that all children have equal 
endowments, and we should not permit 
our able students to use the excesses of 
our elective system to evade the full 
development of their intellectual poten- 
tial. European experience underlines the 
warning, however, that eliminating the 
existing variety of standards in American 
local school systems might expose us to 
the great danger of closing the doors of 
educational opportunity to large numbers 
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of pupils with great potential ability, and 


no matter how careful our testing and ex- 
amination procedures, there is always the 
question concerning the so-called late 
bloomer. 

In the European system the age at 
which the final selection for advanced 
study is made is usually somewhere be- 
tween ten and twelve years. Under the 
circumstances the so-called sexta exami- 
nations—that is to say, the tests which 
determine who should be permitted to 
continue in advanced academic educa- 
tion—become a major psychological and 
career hazard. Teaching is directed at 
the passing of the tests administered 
by outsiders—with educational conse- 
quences in the restriction of initiative 
and the limitation of creative impulses 
that are obvious to any teacher. A gen- 
eral fever spreads through both the edu- 
cational system and the families of 
candidates, which leads to the hiring of 
examination coaches and the hectic par- 
ticipation of the parents and older broth- 
ers and sisters in the homework of the 
children. This has led one distinguished 
German observer to say that the exami- 
nations administered during this crucial 
three-month period are not so much a 
test of the children as of the capacity of 
their parents to hire or to supply inten- 
sive supplementary instruction.’ This 
criticism of the European schools is per- 
haps the greatest single common denom- 
inator of educational concern in Eu- 
rope. Pupils do not seek knowledge for 
its own sake but solely to pass examina- 
tions that block the road to a career. 

This criticism includes the Russian 
schools where coaching to meet the out- 
side examinations extends to all levels 
(including the admission to the universi- 
ties) and where teachers and schools 
tend to be evaluated in terms of the per- 
centages of their students’ success in 
passing the centrally administered tests. 


‘Helmut Becker, Kulturpolitik und Schule 
(Stuttgart: 1956), pp. 39, 44. 
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“Socialist competition” leads to a bureau- 
cratic sin described as “percentomania,” 
defined by the Soviet Encyclopedic Dic- 
—— in 1955 as “the intolerable prac- 
tice of chasing after bloated percentages 
of success.”* But the practice prevails 
in spite of official criticism because the 
standards of achievement are centrally 
defined, because applicants for higher 
education may apply in only one institu- 
tion, and because bureaucratic refine- 
ments are concerned with increasingly 
numerical standards of evaluation. 

Estimates by European educators con- 
cerning the number of late bloomers 
who are disqualified in these early tests 
for twelve-year-olds vary from 20 to 40 
percent of the age groups, and American 
educators, who are accustomed to an 
atmosphere in which readjustment of 
programs can be arranged in terms of in- 
dividual interests and aptitudes up to 
and including graduate education, will 
find it hard to imagine the variety of 
frustrations and educational malpractice 
that can be built into a system of pre- 
mature selection. Helmut Becker de- 
scribes the pressures as “diabolical,” 
denounces them as the chief cause of the 
decline in the prestige of the teaching 
profession, which has lost its freedom as 
well as its creative initiative, and sums 
it up as a system which was designed 
to achieve creative polarity of tension be- 
tween centrally defined standards and 
local teaching talent, and in fact results 
only in reciprocal frustration. 

There is some warning in Alfred North 
Whitehead’s disagreement with his Har- 
vard colleagues who were disposed to 
favor only the “A”-man in their selection 
of candidates for academic advancement. 
Few will wish to question the standards 
of this observer, who was speaking of 
selection amongst candidates for ad- 
vanced graduate work and not about 

* Alexander G. Korol, Soviet Education for 


Science and Tech (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1 » pp. 76-77. 
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twelve-year-old children, when he said: 


I disagree with Abraham Flexner’s idea 
that there ought to be te institutions 
dotted over the land each giving a specific 
kind of training. It seems to me that you do 
much better with a more flexible in 
we ee — 
can get cultural courses also if he wan 
n them. Your big ae —— 
sities seem to me to be doing passab) 
well. This flexibility gives the student a 
chance to look around and get his breath. 
Minds don’t classify as =" some of my 
eee ink. I am pro- 
foundly icious of the “A”-man. He can 
say back what you want to hear in an exam- 
ination, and since the examination is roughly 
a means of test, you must him his A if 
he says it back; but the ability, not to say 
the willingness, to give you back what is ex- 
pected of him argues a certain shallowness 
and superficiality. Your “B”-man may be a 
bit muddle- but muddle-headedness 
is a condition precedent to independent 
thought, may actually be independent crea- 
tive thought in its first stage. Of course it 
may get no farther than muddle-headed- 
ness. But when my colleagues chaff me for 
giving more A’s than they are willing to do 
and tax me with tenderheartedness, I reflect 
that I would rather not have it on my head 
that I was the one who discouraged an in- 
cipient talent.* 


Excessive reliance on early tests and 
examinations administered by central au- 
thority overrates not only the validity of 
such tests, but it also might destroy one 
of the great strengths of the American 
system in which individual colleges may 
ae the guidance of centrally adminis- 
tered college entrance examinations but 
retain the individual institution’s author- 
ity to interpret such examinations in ac- 
cordance with its own professional expe- 
rience. We should continue to beware 
of standardized minima which might 
compel us to refuse admission to promis- 
ing students of literature or creative writ- 

"Lucien Price (ed.), Dialo 


of Alfred 
North Whitehead (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1954), p. 46. 
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ing simply because of low mathematics 
aptitude tests, and vice versa. There is 
great qualitative virtue in some 

of our pluralism, and in the for 
standards there is considerable danger 
that the baby might be thrown out with 
the bathwater. 

Misinterpretation of the significance of 
examinations also plays a role in some of 
the currently fashionable comparisons 
with European and Russian experience. 
Translations of examinations are com- 
pared with American equivalents and in- 
vidious compari are widely publi- 
cized. Korol has drawn attention to an 
article by a distinguished American jour- 
nalist who, on the basis of one of these 
examinations, drew the conclusion that 
“Russian boys know [sic!] about as much 
5 ysics by the end of their last year in 

igh school as the. physics majors [sic!] 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology have learned by the end of their 
sophomore year.” * 

This journalistic observer had over- 
looked the fact that Russian examinations 
are published months in advance of their 
administration, and that many of the 
— are repeated year after year in 

e same or slightly varying combina- 
tions. Under the circumstances it is 
easily understood that a very different 
level of examination readiness can be 
anticipated without implying any corre- 
sponding qualitative 5 ao in the 
educational achievement. It was prob- 
ably this same a story that led 
a great industrial leader to make a widely 
publicized address in which he an- 
nounced that: 

The physics examination given to Soviet 
high aur duates was given without 
gimmicks or identification to the freshmen at 
M.LT. Not a single one of them — 
Only the highest of the sophomores achieved 
an acceptable score. Not until the junior 


level was reached was a creditable showing 
made. 


*Korol, op. cit., p. 85. 
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When I asked one of my colleagues to 
check on this story with the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, we were 
informed that no Soviet examinations 
were ever given to M.LT. students. No 
retraction or correction was ever pub- 
lished—we were obviously dealing with 
a determined “will to believe.” 

Admiring comment on E and 
Russian schools usually includes endorse- 
ment of the discipline inherent in a single 
required curri in which all students 
are compelled to go “the rough haul all 
the way.” The Russian ten-year school in- 
cludes as many as eight to twelve subjects 
in some of its years, and European equiv- 
alents are sometimes more ambitious. 
These overcrowded programs are gen- 
erally criticized by European educators 
as a cause of superficiality, which stifles 
initiative and creative impulse. Ameri- 
can experience also leads us to question 
the qualitative superiority of such over- 
loaded programs, and the University of 
Chicago's experience with a three- or 
five-course pro is suggestive. As the 
percentage of the age group that reaches 
the secondary school grows, the qualita- 
tive questions increase in their urgency. 
Required subjects that are taught to 
groups of ever-increasing diversity of 
aptitude and interest may simply lower 
the average level of achievement, or may 
lead to ruthless elimination of the major- 
ity from any further education, as is the 
case in Russia where only a third of the 
students entering the ten-year school 
complete it. 

European educational criticism of 
these requirements is plentiful, and 
everywhere—including the Soviet Union 
—there is a pattern of experimental con- 
cern with diversified patterns designed 
to match the differing individual poten- 
tials and interests of individual students. 
Nothing is more characteristic of a com- 
prehensive survey of Western European 
schools than the active concern with 


diversified programs of secondary educa- 
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tion, with provisions for optional and 
elective courses, and with the corre- 
sponding difficulties in articulation of 
such studies with the requirements of 
the universities and professional schools. 
(See, for example, Hylla and Wrinkle’s 
Die Schule in Westeuropa.*) Here— 
with increasing numbers of pupils of 
varying initial ability—the course is 
clearly set in a direction that parallels 
American development. And we often 
find in European literature a somewhat 
idealized discussion of the achievements 
of the American comprehensive or multi- 
lateral high schools, as well as alert in- 
terest in the elective features and in the 
counseling and guidance programs that 
have developed in American colleges.* 
It is clear that we who have already ex- 
perienced the “defects of our qualities” 
will have to profit from our own expe- 
rience with some of the qualitative defi- 
ciencies of mass education rather than 
follow a pattern which is historically in 
an earlier phase than our own. 

The Russian ten-year school is now 
graduating more than five times as many 
students as can be admitted to the uni- 
versities, and in discussion of Russian 
education interest focuses on whether the 
educational process should not be ad- 
justed to the careers in industry and ad- 
ministration to which the surplus stu- 
dents are now destined to be directed. 
The revival of the principie of “polytech- 
nization” of the schools—that is to say 
their “practicalization”"—is directly re- 
lated to these pressures. In Western Eu- 
rope this has led to a proliferation of 
secondary schools with classical, with 
modern language, with scientific and 
mathematical, and with a variety of tech- 
nical and “extended elementary” em- 
phases. The trend is clear, and with the 


* Bad Nauheim, West Germany: Ian Christian 
Verlag, 1953. 

* On the vocational trend in German academic 
education, see Helmut Schelsky, Die Skeptische 
Generation ( Dusseldorf-Kéln: Eugen Diederichs 
Verlag, 1957), especially chap. 9. 
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progressive response of school systems 
to democratic goals and to individual 
needs, European schools are more likely 
to learn from American strengths and 
weaknesses than the other way around. 

Inability to read and write the native 
language seems to be a source of inter- 
national complaint. In the United States 
we discuss it as a failure of our high 
schools and we are inclined to assign re- 
sponsibility to the inability to teach com- 
position in the large classes that are the 
lot of the average English teacher. Com- 
plaints about the inability to write Dutch 
or French are a commonplace amongst 
Dutch and French educators, however, 
and Sir Cyril Norwood's report, Curric- 
ulu:in and Examinations in Secondary 
Schools, stated that “from all quarters” 
in Britain “we have received strong evi- 
dence of the poor quality of the English 
of Secondary School pupils.” The lan- 
guage is so similar to the terms in which 
we habitually describe American expe- 
rience that it suggests a shared weakness 
in all forms of modern industrial society, 
irrespective of social ideology, political 
institutions, selective or comprehensive 
educational practices. 


The evidence is such as to leave no doubt 
in our minds that we are here confronted 
with a serious failure of the Secondary 
Schools. The complaint briefly is that too 
many pupils show marked inability to pre- 
sent ideas clearly to themselves, to arrange 
them and to express them clearly on paper 
or in speech, they read without a sure grasp 
of what they read, and they are too often at 
a loss in communicating what they wish to 
communicate in clear and simple sentences 
and in expressive and audible tone. If this 
complaint is true—and we are left no option 
but to believe it true—it deserves the most 
earnest attention of the schools." 


There is evidence of the same com- 
plaint in Russian schools where the Peo- 


"Report of the Committee of the Secondary 
School Examinations Council, Curriculum and 
Examinations in Sec Schools (London: 
His Majesty's Stationery ice, 1943). 
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ple’s Commissar of Education is quoted 
as critical of the pupils’ inability to put 
their thoughts on paper or in speech. 
The teachers, too, are warned “to look to 
their Russian.” Here, too, as in Britain 
and in the United States the responsibil- 
ity is partly sought in the tendency of 
the teachers in other academic disciplines 
to leave the instruction in the native lan- 
guage entirely to the teachers especially 
assigned to this responsibility. It is prob- 
ably also true that in a modern society 
of mass communication the models of 
excellence in language instruction are 
undermined by the low standards of lan- 
guage use that are present in all modern 
mass media ranging from the daily press 
to radio and television, from advertising 
copy to political propaganda. It is in- 
creasingly difficult to set standards of 
excellence in daily competition with 
levels of communication that are aimed 
at the mental “twelve-year-old”—the con- 
ventional objective that governs efforts to 
reach a mass audience in our type of 
modern social order. 

At the very best, more widely diffused 
social and economic opportunity will 
tend to depress talent and genius to less 
exalted levels. The identification and 
the development of talent will be increas- 
ingly difficult as democratic and egali- 
tarian aims are more widely shared. 
There is little to suggest that European 
or Russian experience will have much to 
teach America in this field—we have 
already passed through pow of this 
development that are still on the hori- 
zon elsewhere. If we are to avoid some 
of the sources of possible qualitative dis- 
aster that are clearly evident in our cur- 
rent experience—such as, for instance, 
evidence concerning the consequences of 
“equal” salary scales for elementary and 
secondary school teachers in the face of 
widely divergent standards of profes- 
sional preparation and of intensity of 
effort in active service—we shall have to 
seek remedies in the wide range of good 
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and bad experience that is available in 
our own educational system. 

European education which is an ex- 
pression of a social organization that is 
now rapidly fading away, and Russian 
experience which is based upon the di- 
rection of human talent to the achieve- 
ment of Soviet political goals—“the will 
of the party is the law for youth”—can 
hardly be a guide for the education of 
citizens who are to be made fit for the 
responsibilities of a free society. If we 
are to upgrade the standards in areas of 
our educational system that are now be- 
low par, and if we are to make more ef- 
fective provision for the education of the 
gifted, we can safely do so only if we are 
clear in the formulation of the American 
social goals which our educational enter- 
prise is to achieve. If we are to produce 
men and women who know how to think, 
and knowing how, do it, and who having 
done it, will have the courage and the 


responsibility to voice their opinions, we 


are likely to find little inspiration in 
models of standardized and bureau- 
cratized education abroad. 

The present concern for standards in 
basic requirements regarding such aca- 
demic fields as foreign languages and 
mathematics can only lead to effective 
action if we are prepared to establish 
limitations upon the sacrosanct dogma of 
local control. E n and Russian 
models of centralized bureaucratic con- 
trol, including reliance upon “percento- 
mania” and impersonal examinations, 
promise to throw us back into a pattern 
in which we may lose all the advantages 
of the present in exchange for the weak- 
nesses and frustrations of European 
and Russian education. The pattern of 
American achievement clearly indicates 
the alternative which calls for an imagin- 
ative use of the techniques of self-regu- 
lation—which can be stimulated the 
judicious use of federal fiscal subsidies— 
and in this connection American expe- 
rience is rich in constructive examples in 
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the accrediting procedures of our colleges 
and universities, in the development of 
College Board examinations, and in the 
ranging record of the American Council 
on Education’s tests. 

There is no need for panic or for hasty 
improvisation. Sputnik was not evidence 
of irremediable weakness in the intellec- 
tual achievements of free society. It 
merely proved that a dictatorship can 
make advantageous use of crash pro- 
grams, and that our political leadership 
did not have the imagination to under- 
stand the a which such an achieve- 
ment might have to the world’s political 
opinion. The Russian success has, how- 
ever, had the great merit of challenging 
our smug complacency in educational 
and intellectual matters, and specifically 
of dramatizing our great vulnerability to 
possible qualitative weakness in the 
future. When the Russians need mathe- 
matics and science teachers, they simply 
assign a larger percentage of their quali- 
fied graduates to this task. Korol re- 
ports the “assignment” of 60 percent of 
the physics and mathematics graduates 
to secondary school education in 1955. 
This is, of course, strictly in accord with 
the basic assumptions of Soviet society. 

It is also in accordance with the basic 
assumptions of American society that we 
in the New York City municipal colleges 
saw only 5 percent of our science majors 
and 20 percent of our mathematics grad- 
uates enter secondary school education in 
the past two years because the salary in- 
centives were inadequate. There are 
about one thousand of these graduates 
every year. This is not a weakness of 
education but a failure of American so- 
ciety to act according to its own basic 
assumptions. If we wish to draw these 
graduates into the field of education, the 
salary scales to warrant such an individ- 
ual redirection of their vocational choice 
will have to reflect such a rearrangement 
of national priorities. Much of the pres- 
ent criticism of American education 


originates in a schizophrenic desire to 
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maintain private economic incentives in 
industry and commerce in accordance 
with the best American tradition, while 
it is assumed that intellectual manpower 
will be assigned to its stated conditions 
of economic servitude in accordance with 
basically Russian assumptions. 

If we would simply act on the basic 
values of free society in our desire to re- 
direct the career judgments of American 
youth, we would soon find our American 
educational problem reduced to manage- 
able proportions. For those who were 
shocked at the recent statement that 
America needed a major breakthrough in 
educational finance which might call for 
a doubling of educational budgets, it 
should be sobering to reflect that doub- 
ling educational budgets will be thor- 
oughly inadequate in the light of the pre- 
dicted doubling of enrollments by 1970. 
Twice the budget for twice the number 
of students would merely provide for the 
same quality of service which is now 
given—we would merely be marking 
time in the same place—whereas we 
need to recover lost ground and to move 
forward to higher quality of service. 

It is crucial to remember that our 
American problem is one of quality, and 
not of quantity. Russia and China have 
a population base of 800 million, more 
than four times as large as the United 
States. If we rely on quantity, we will 
be licked from the beginning. Many of 
the Russian engineers and technicians 
included in these comparative statistics 
are no more than vocational high school 
or community college graduates. We do 
not need more engineers. We need bet- 
ter engineers, and above all more and 
better scientists to give our technical pro- 
grams an adequate theoretical founda- 
tion. Our program must aim at quality 
—the maximum qualitative and diversi- 
fied use of our limited quantity on all 
levels of potential ability. The situation 
does not call for standardized and bu- 
reaucratic mass processing of our youth: 
It calls for an honest effort to apply char- 
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acteristic American values concerning in- 
dividual aptitude and motivation to the 
field of education. If we wish to go a 
step further in this direction—profiting 
from an undeniably strong feature of 
Russian education—we might consider 
the implications for the United States of 
a procedure in which rigorous examina- 
tions in the high schools and colleges 
would establish priority in the admissions 
to universities, and in which such univer- 
sity students would be paid a salary for 
their services to the national community. 
It is sad to recall that President Eisen- 
hower’s Commission on Education Be- 
yond the High School concluded—even 
before Sputnik—that colleges and uni- 
versities would “require something like a 
trebling of the current level of expendi- 
tures.” Meanwhile there is some con- 
solation in the thought that when the 
editor of The Economist (London) de- 
voted an editorial to the proposition that 
the 84,000 students in British colleges 
should be increased to 160,000 by 1970, 
the stress was placed on the need for 
diversity of programs adjusted to the 
varying aptitudes and interests of the 
new levels of academic ability that would 
be involved. The final paragraph is a 
useful corrective for some of the current 
American tendency to accept almost any 
criticism other than the fiscal one: 


This [criticism] does not imply, by any 
manner of means, that the output of firsts in 
ever more lised science or ever more 
abstract arts, is expendable. It merely shows 
that more higher education for more young 
people will require more grades of it. The 
universities’ favourite of producing a 
new generation of top dons and administra- 
tive civil servants will go on, as it must. But, 
side-by-side with it, will now be the great 
adventure of making the new generation of 
British sales managers, primary school- 
teachers, commercial travelers, and middle 

de technicians at least as educated as 

eir counterparts in America.® 


*The Economist (London), March 1, 1958, 
p. 735. 
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It is easy to imagine the tone of the 
editorial had the British proposals in- 
volved multiplying the percentage of the 
appropriate age oa going to college 
by ten, which would have made the sit- 
uation roughly comparable to the pres- 
ent figures in the United States. 

A comparison of educational achieve- 
ment and criticism in European and 
American educational systems prompts 
the warning that the transplanting of 
educational features from one culture to 
another may intensify rather than alle- 
viate critical conditions of which the 
American public has now become aware. 

Some of our current criticism of Ameri- 
can education is merely a contemporary 
version of the old attack upon the demo- 
cratic assumption that all children should 
have the benefit of an education designed 
to maximize each individual’s achieve- 
ment in accordance with his potential 
ability—and the case should be argued 
in those terms. If the criticism is really 
based on a desire for comparative “stan- 
dards,” it should be directed at the deep- 
rooted political tradition of local control, 
and in full awareness of the qualitative 
weaknesses that are amply evident in 
European experience with centralized 
and bureaucratic control. If the criticism 
is anchored in a concern about the philo- 
sophical foundations of American educa- 
tion—or their absence—it is relevant to 
recall that Russian education is designed 
to achieve Russian philosophical objec- 
tives and that in precisely the same sense 
American education should be a demo- 
cratic community's method of preparing 
men and women for the nsibilities 
of a free society. If egalitarian drift has 
threatened to undermine some of the 

alitative objectives that are essential to 

e achievement of our social goals, the 
clarification of our American values is 
more likely to lead to constructive educa- 
tional consequences than the copying of 
educational patterns deliberately de- 
signed to achieve political goals that are 
alien to American experience or tradition. 





The Evolving Objectives of Education 
in Americ¢an Life 


I. JAMES QUILLEN 


HE American school system is an ex- 

pression of the American way of life. 
It developed to sustain the core values 
which the American people want to pre- 
serve and realize more broadly. Hence, 
certain elements in American education 
have had a considerable degree of stabil- 
ity. American culture, however, has 
changed greatly over the years and new 
demands have been made on the schools, 
while some older demands have become 
less important. Thus, the American 
school system has changed along with the 
culture of which it is a part. New de- 
mands are being made on the schools 
today—especially demands for higher 
levels of achievement—and these must 
be met. However, in meeting them, it is 
important that the continuing values 
which the American people want to sus- 
tain be kept in the forefront. 

The major objective of education, 
viewed broadly, is to develop the intel- 
lectual, emotional, spiritual, and physical 
potentialities of the individual. Schools 
share educational responsibilities with 
many cultural groups. In fact, the family 
is the most important educational institu- 
tion of all, because in it are generally 
established the foundations of character 
and personality upon which subsequent 
educational development is built. The 
school, however, is the institution which 
has been created deliberately for the 
purpose of furthering learning. It is the 
institution which societies and cultures 
establish to make certain that children 
and youth acquire the knowledge, skills, 
abilities, and values needed to perpetu- 
ate their ways of life and contribute to 
their improvement. 

Schools function, in one sense, to meet 
educational lacks in a culture. The school 


has the responsibility to develop the 
capacities of the individual which are not 
developed adequately by other educative 
agencies, such as the home and church. 
The more complex and highly developed 
a culture, the greater is the responsibility 
for learning carried by the school. 

In contemporary American culture the 
school has a heavy responsibility in the 
development of proficiency in the funda- 
mental skills, in the transmission of or- 
ganized bodies of knowledge, and in the 
development of the intellectual ability to 
make wise choices and act on them effec- 
tively. In a democratic society, the school 
also carries responsibilities in citizenship 
and character development, but these 
are shared with other educative agencies. 

All highly developed societies and cul- 
tures require some system of formal edu- 
cation, but there is a special connection 
between the school and the maintenance 
of a free society. As Epictetus once 
pointed out, “Only the educated are 
free.” Successful free societies are based 
on effective choices by individual citi- 
zens; and effective choices are informed 
choices. The citizen who does not have 
the necessary information and the capac- 
ity to think effectively on public issues 
is not truly free. On the contrary, he is 
likely to become the tool of others who 
will use him for selfish ends which may 
be opposed to his and the common wel- 
fare. Hence, among the major functions 
of American schools are the perpetuation 
and improvement of the American way 
of life, the transmission of the cultural 
heritage, and the fullest development of 
the individual so that he can fulfill his 
own destiny and contribute to the realiza- 
tion of the values of a free society. 
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American values 


A people’s values are the things they 
consider of most worth. What are the 
values that the American people want to 
preserve and realize more fully through 
education? Certainly, the first of these 
is a recognition of the unique worth and 
dignity of every individual—a belief that 
individuals cannot be just means, that 
they must always be ends as well, and 
that the good society rests on the fullest 
development of the oe of each 
person. This might be considered the 
ethos of American culture. A belief in 
the worth of the individual leads to a 
faith that mutual respect will develop 
among individuals when they have the 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
each other. Hence, American schools 
have served as a significant unifying 
force in a pluralistic culture by provid- 
ing opportunity for children and youth 
from a wide range of backgrounds to de- 
velop mutual acquaintance and respect. 

A second value, which emerges from 
the first, is a belief in equality of oppor- 
tunity for every individual to develop and 
use his potentialities regardless of race, 
creed, nationality background, or eco- 
nomic circumstances. Equality of edu- 
cational opportunity, which is essentially 
the opportunity to develop individual 
potentialities, is basic to equality of op- 
portunity of any kind. Hence, there can 
be no true equality of opportunity with- 
out equality of opportunity for education. 
A recognition of this fact has been a driv- 
ing force behind the development of the 
American public school system. 

A third value is a belief in basic rights 
and liberties for all. This is expressed 
in the American concern about civil liber- 
ties. In education, it has meant that the 
right of the individual to make basic 
choices about his education and future 
vocation has been kept open as long as 
possible. It also means that American 
schools should stress self-discipline and 
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self-direction in learning where possible, 
while recognizing that discipline is neces- 
sary in any group situation and that chil- 
dren and youth require much parental 
and teacher guidance if their education 
is to be effective. 

A fourth value is a belief that the best 
way to solve common problems and pro- 
mote common concerns is through co- 
operation among equals. This value is 
deeply rooted in American culture. Alexis 
de Tocqueville, in his famous book, De- 
mocracy in America, published in 1835, 
devotes considerable attention to the 
American use of public associations of 
all kinds to get things done. It has been 
said that when Americans have a com- 
mon problem, the first thing they do is 
to call a public meeting, elect a chairman, 
a secretary, and treasurer, and get to 
work. In this way, individualism is 
tempered by cooperation, unity is fur- 
thered amidst diversity, and self-govern- 
ment is developed and practi The 
American school has furthered this value 
by providing the opportunity for children 
and youth of different backgrounds to 
work together in common endeavors. 

A fifth value is a belief in the use of 
reason as the most effective way to solve 
problems. This value derives from the 
Greeks and is the essence of education. 
The major function of education is to 
develop the intellectual potentialities of 
the individual so that he can use his mind 
effectively in disciplined thought to solve 
problems and direct effective action. 

A final value that is important in the 
American tradition is optimism and hope 
for the future. This has been called the 
“mission of America” and the “American 
dream”—the mission to preserve and ex- 
tend liberty and individual opportunity 
and the dream of equality and greater 
well-being for all. The faith of the 
American people in education and their 
concern about its quality are continuing 
evidence of their hope for the future of 
the democratic way of life. 
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If the above are accepted as the basic 
values which the American people have 
been seeking to preserve and realize 
more fully, what kind of school system 
has been developed for this purpose? 


The colonial background 


The American school system has its 
roots in the colonial period. Lower 
schools to teach reading and writing and 
Latin grammar schools to prepare youth 
for college were early established by law 
in Massachusetts and other New England 
colonies. Schools were founded by 
churches and by private initiative in the 
Middle Atlantic states and the South. 
There were dame schools and pauper 
schools. The apprentice system for train- 
ing workers was employed widely. The 
lower schools stressed reading so that 
children could learn to read the Bible. 
The Latin grammar schools, stressing 
the learning of Latin and a little Greek, 
prepared directly for the colonial col- 
leges, of which there were nine by the 
time of the Revolutionary War. These 
were essentially liberal arts colleges on 
the Renaissance model, growing out of 
the Middle Ages, and stressing the classi- 
cal languages, religion, and some mathe- 
matics. Emphasis was : yooeee on logical 
thinking, speaking, and writing. 

While colonial schools varied greatly, 
they were patterned largely on Old 
World models, particularly British. The 
schools established in the colonies thus 
tended to reinforce the economic and 
social distinctions and the role of reli- 
gious authority brought to the colonies 
from the Old World. But by the end 
of the colonial period, an indigenous 
American culture had emerged and new 
ideas were stirring. As J. Franklin 
Jameson and other historians have 
pointed out, the Revolution was a social 
movement as well as a struggle for politi- 
cal independence. 

Even 30m the Revolution, Benjamin 
Franklin had proposed the academy as 
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a new kind of secondary school which 
would stress English rather than the 
classical languages, and which would in- 
clude in its curriculum mathematics, his- 
tory, natural science, and such practical 
subjects as education for g health. 
The academy was to prepare youth for 
daily living. It became the dominant 
type of American secondary school for 
a considerable period and served as a 
transition institution between the Latin 
grammar school and the high school. 

During the Revolution, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, in Virginia, proposed universal free 
education for white children for three 
years, with the ablest boys having ys 
potentialities for leadership selected for 
further education in grammar school and 
college. Although Jefferson’s bill failed 
to pass the Virginia legislature, it has 
affected American educational thought 
profoundly. His aims were a basic ide 
cation for all citizens and advanced edu- 
cation for the able to produce a leader- 
ship of talents and virtue. These ideas 
aid not advance very rapidly immedi- 
ately after the Revolution, and it was not 
until the mid-nineteenth century that 
the American public school system was 
firmly established. 


Establishing the elementary school 
system 


The founding of tax-supported ele- 
mentary schools was furthered in the 
early and mid-nineteenth century by such 
forces as nationalism, democracy, indus- 
trialism, and the humanitarian move- 
ment. Nationalism, which increased in 
intensity during and after the War of 
1812, brought a demand for education 
to further national loyalty and patriotism. 
The spread of democracy brought the 
need for education for voters and office- 
holders. Industrialism both increased the 
need for more highly educated workers 
and the financial resources to support 
education. The humanitarian movement 
sought a general amelioration of life. It 
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was an attempt to extend the rights and 
improve the living conditions of various 
groups. As the humanitarian movement 
developed, more and more emphasis was 
given to education, universal education, 
as a panacea for social ills. In fact, the 
potentialities of the school were eye oe 
exaggerated; and since that time 
American people may have generally ex- 
pected too much from the schools. 

With the help of these forces and the 
— handout of many individ- 
uals, a tax-supported, common ele- 
mentary school system was established 
in the United States. The fight over the 
establishment of the common school was 
very bitter; Ellwood Cubberley, in Public 
Education in the United States, says it 
was second only in bitterness to the 
struggle over slavery. 


The American high school 

The period following the Civil War 
saw many changes in American life. In- 
dustry developed, railroads spanned the 


continent, cities grew, business became 
more concentrated, labor organized, na- 
tional unity was again achieved, and peo- 
ple became more and more concerned 
about corruption in city, state, and 
nation. Life was becoming more com- 
plex and more troubled. Standards of 
living were rising and Americans were 
reaching for greater achievement in — 
areas. The demand was for more chil- 
dren in school and higher levels of edu- 
cation for youth of ability. The answer 
was compulsory school attendance laws, 
the development of the high school as 
an extension of the elementary school, 
and the expansion of colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Massachusetts enacted a compulsory 
attendance law before the Civil War. 
After the war, such laws were passed in 
rapid succession; and by the end of 1918 
all states required school attendance b 
law. The spread of compulsory attend- 
ance meant that Americans had come to 
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believe that universal education was nec- 
essary not only for equality of —- 
nity, but also for the public welfare. In 
other words, the state had the right to 
require individuals to attend school and 
secure an education in order to protect 
the kind of society and culture that had 
been established. 

Another educational development after 
the Civil War was the development of the 
American high school as a continuation 
of the elementary school program. Thus, 
the European dual-track system of edu- 
cation was rejected, and a more demo- 
cratic single-track system leading from 
the elementary school to the college and 
university took form. The first American 
high school was established in Boston in 
1821, but high schools spread slowly 
until after the Kalamazoo case was de- 
cided in 1874, when the Michigan Su- 
preme Court concluded that local school 
districts could financially support edu- 
cation in any branch of knowledge and 
at any grade level so long as voters were 
willing to pay taxes to provide the 
money. 

What the public high school did as it 
developed was to combine both educa- 
tion for practical affairs and citizenship 
and college ae This resulted, in 
part, from the pressure of local circum- 
stances. Since most early high schools 
were small and tax funds were limited, 
several educational programs were often 
combined in a wale school. This was 
the beginning of the comprehensive high 
school. As the comprehensive high 
school has developed, oer re have 
come to look upon it as ideally suited to 
the furtherance of mutual respect among 
youth of a wide range of backgrounds 
and to the achieving of unity amidst di- 
versity. 

Until World War I the high school was 
highly selective and largely college pre- 
paratory. In 1900, for example, only 11 
percent of youth of high school age were 
in high school; and only 6 percent gradu- 
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ated. At that time about 4 percent of 
youth of college age were in college. 
Thus, the high school was still basically 
a college preparatory institution, even 
though some attention was given to prac- 
tical life affairs. 


Higher education changes and expands 


During the 1800's colleges developed 
very rapidly. W. H. Cowley calls the 
period to 1862 the period of reconnais- 
sance—looking for a pattern—and that 
after 1862, the period of diversification. 
One reason the liberal arts colleges 
spread rapidly, particularly private col- 
leges, was the Dartmouth College case 
in 1819, which held that the charter of 
the college was a contract which could 
not be impaired. Publicly controlled 
institutions were stimulated too, so that 
state universities began to spread rapidly, 
especially after the Civil War. Educa- 
tional opportunities for women also in- 
creased. Normal schools to prepare 


teachers for the rapidly expanding ele- 


mentary schools were begun in Massa- 
chusetts in 1838-39. These were adapted 
from German models. 

In 1862, the Morrill Act, establishing 
the land-grant colleges, provided exten- 
sive financial support for higher educa- 
tion by granting public lands to endow 
and support agricultural and mechanical 
arts colleges, “without excluding other 
scientific and classical studies.” This act 
also stimulated the development of uni- 
versities and generally tended to weaken 
the classical curriculum and to increase 
the emphasis on the vocational aspects 
of college education. During the post- 
Civil War period the German university's 
emphasis on research was brought to 
America. Johns Hopkins University was 
the first outstanding example of an 
American university with a research em- 
phasis. Later the elective principle was 
established and became another factor 
in the breakdown of the classical cur- 
riculum. 
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The industrial city and the advance- 
ment of knowledge 


From 1890 to World War II tremen- 
dous changes occurred in American 
thought and in ways of livin ing. raat 
Steele Commager has called the 1 
the watershed of American culture. This 
was the period when the industrial-urban 
pattern became dominant, and the indus- 
trial city emerged as the vital center of 
American life. During this period the 
United States became a world power, 
and many social problems, such as the 
teeming city slums, political corruption, 
and concern over the concentration of 
economic power demonstrated the in- 
creasing complexity of American life and 
growing conflicts in American culture. 

By the 1890's the physical, biological, 
and social sciences had become organ- 
ized disciplines for study and ne in 
American colleges and _ universities. 
Knowledge was accumulating rapidly, 
and new insights were developing in 
many fields. There were, for example, 
major advances in psychology; and the 
relationship between education ad psy- 
chology became clearer. Under the lead- 
ership of William James and John 
Dewey, pragmatism and experimentalism 
were beginning to become dominant in 
American thought. Professional educa- 
tion was becoming an organized area of 
study and departments of education were 
established in many colleges and univer- 
sities. Sociologists became interested in 
educational problems as school leaders 
began to stress the social role of the 
school. A public school leader of the 
stature of William T. Harris asserted 
boldly that there was no sound philos- 
ophy of education unless based on soci- 
ology. All these developments and many 
others led to changes in conceptions of 
education and in educational practices 
in the schools. 


The new psychology, particularly the 
research on the transfer of training by 
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Edward L. Thorndike and others, tended 
to break down faith in the doctrine of 
formal discipline. The development of 
the stimulus-response theory of learning 
and the increased interest in the develop- 
ment of social responsibility and effici- 
ency led to what ihe as the scientific 
movement in education. The method of 
school-curriculum revision which became 
popular was to analyze = life to find 
the things that people ordinarily used 
and did, and to include these things in 
the curriculum as the basic content to 
be studied in the schools. Social utility 
became an important criterion in the 
selection of content in such areas as 
spelling, reading, arithmetic, social stud- 
ies, and science. 

Another change which resulted from 
advancing knowledge in psychology was 
an increased emphasis on the meeting of 
individual differences and needs in the 
school. This largely grew out of the 
mental testing movement which became 
prominent during and after World War 
I. Lewis Terman developed the Stan- 
ford-Binet test and the concept of the 
IQ. Other leaders in testing devised 
measures of individual differences in 
many areas, and a very wide range of 
differences was found among children 
and youth in school. 

A major reason for the wide range of 
differences among youth in school was 
the rapidly increasing high school popu- 
lation. From about 11 percent in 1900, 
the number of youth of high school age 
in school increased to 32 percent in 1920, 
to 51 percent in 1930, and to 73 percent 
in 1940. By 1940 the high school had 
changed its earlier highly selective, 
largely college preparatory character to 
a common school for most American 
youth comparable to the elementary 
school. Since the earlier high school cur- 
riculum had been directed largely to- 
ward meeting the needs of youth going 
to college, the new concern over individ- 
ual differences led to increased attention 
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in secondary schools to the nonacademic 
aspects of the curriculum, and to meet- 
ing the needs of the average and below- 
average non-college-bound students who 
were entering the schools in ever-increas- 
ing numbers. As a result, the percentage 
of the total high school lation en- 
rolled in academic subjects declined, and 
many nonacademic subjects were added 
to the high school curriculum. 

The wide acceptance of pragmatism 
and experimentalism in educational phi- 
losophy resulted in an emphasis on learn- 
ing by doing and problem-solving. In 
many communities an effort was made 
to create in the school as near a replica 
of life outside the school as possible. 
Children were to learn by doing, by par- 
ticipating in activities that were related 
directly to daily living. The elementary 
and junior high school programs were 
most affected by this approach to the 
curriculum, although the problems ap- 
proach made some headway in the high 
school and many activity-type courses 
were added to the secondary school pro- 


gram. 

Social changes between 1890 and 
World War II affected American schools 
in many ways. The big city, apartment 
living, oa the small femnily meant that 
many children came to school having 
had little opportunity to learn how to get 
along with other children of their own 
age; hence, the schools had heavily in- 
creased responsibilities for socialization. 
The heavy immigration before and im- 
mediately after World War I produced 
increased attention to Americanization in 
the schools. The major problems of the 
twenties and thirties were social, eco- 
nomic, and political. Hence, the social 
studies area became the center of atten- 
tion in the public school curriculum, 
and there were heavy public pressures 
for greater emphasis on American his- 
tory, civics, and the development of 
social competence generally. 
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New challenges since World War Il 


Since World War II, American culture 
and education have entered a new period 
of rapid changes and challenges. Striking 
new demands are being made on the 
American people and on American 
schools. During the twenties and most 
of the thirties, while the high school 
population was expanding rapidly, the 
birth rate was falling and a 
growth was slowed markedly. Since 
World War II there has been a popula- 
tion explosion in the United States, as 
well as in the rest of the world. The birth 
rate has increased greatly and the num- 
ber of children in school has climbed 
drastically year by year. Hence, schools 
have had to contend with a severe short- 
age of adequately trained teachers, of 
school buildings, and teaching equipment 
and materials. 

While the population has been increas- 
ing, the family pattern has been chang- 
ing. Youth are getting married earlier 
and having more children. In spite of 
the high divorce rate, the family seems 
to be becoming more stable and to be 
becoming increasingly a center of par- 
ticipation and satisfaction for family 
members. American parents are more 
highly educated now, and the home is a 
more stimulating intellectual environ- 
ment for a larger proportion of children 
and youth than it was a generation ago. 

The habitat of the family is also chang- 
ing. The typical American family tends 
more and more to live in the suburbs, 
and the suburban family usually has sev- 
eral children, who, if anything, are likely 
to be oversocialized by neighborhood ac- 
tivities. Hence, the typical child today 
usually has more opportunity to learn 
and participate in social activities outside 
the school. He comes to school with 
greater sophistication and knowledge 
and less need for socialization in school. 

With the erection of barriers to im- 
migration in the 1920's, the rise of the 
mass media of communication, increasing 
standardization in production, the high 
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population mobility, and the spread of 
suburbia, American culture, while still 
pluralistic, has become more homogen- 
eous. This has become more evident 
since World War II. Americans tend in- 
creasingly to dress alike, speak alike, and 
to hold the same stereotypes. Pressures 
toward conformity and common patterns 
of behavior mean that the schools need 
to place greater emphasis on individ- 
uality and individual creativeness. 

Advances in science and technology 
are producing new sources of power and 
improved productivity. Automation is 
spreading in commerce and ind . 
There is a demand for more highly 
trained workers in almost all areas and 
for higher levels of education for scien- 
tists and engineers. The postwar em- 
phasis on scientific research has brought 
a rapid accumulation of knowledge and 
drastic cultural change. Life is becoming 
more complex and more difficult to com- 
prehend. The typical citizen needs a 
much higher level of education than ever 
before to participate effectively in con- 
temporary culture. 

Finally, the conflict with the Commu- 
nist world has shifted largely to eco- 
nomic, scientific, and cul arenas. The 
shock that came from a recognition that 
Russia was ahead of the United States 
in some areas of science has had a pro- 
found effect on American public opinion 
toward education and the schools. A 
higher regard for intellectual excellence 
both inside and outside the school is 
becoming evident as it is realized that 
education is in a real sense a major bas- 
tion of national security. More attention 
is being given to mathematics, science, 
and foreign languages as their vital im- 
portance becomes more apparent. 

As a result of cultural changes since 
World War II, both high school and col- 
lege attendance is increasing rapidly. Al- 
ready over four-fifths of youth of high 
school age in the nation are in high 
school and about a half of high school 
graduates are entering college. 
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Some of the implications of post- 
World War II cultural changes for 
American education are: 

1. There needs to be a clearer defini- 
tion of the purposes of public schools 
so that mien and learning can be 
focused more sharpl 

2. There is n for eater attention 
to the o and “s college preparatory 
part of the high } School ee. The 
greatest challenge to the ideal of equality 
of opportunity is now at the highest 
lovdle, of ability and among underprivi- 
leged children and youth in minority 
groups. In stressing the education of the 
gifted, it is important that, at the same 
time, the talents of all be developed. 

3. There should be a greater emphasis 
on mathematics, science, and foreign 
anguages, without neglecting the social 
studies, arts, humanities, and other es- 
sential parts of the curriculum. 

4. Socialization is not as important a 
responsibility of the school as it was. 

5. More attention should be given to 
problem-solving, creativeness, and self- 
direction in learning. The greatest dis- 
continuities in American education are 
between the high school and college and 
between the college and Fev school. 
The emphases on self- dence and 
self-direction which are daeuiadii of 
the good graduate school should be em- 
phasized as much as possible on all levels 
of education. 

6. There is a need to recognize that 
children and youth can carry a heavier 
academic load than earlier because they 
are learning more outside the school and 
cultural forces are giving greater em- 
phasis to academic accomplishment. 
More solid content needs to be intro- 
duced into the curricula of both the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

The greatest need in contemporary 
education is the raising of achievement 
standards and the improvement of qual- 
ity throughout the whole school program. 
This will require greater financial sup- 
port for education at all levels. It also 
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will require improvements in the educa- 
tion of teachers because good teachers 
are essential to good schools. Above all, 
educational improvement will demand 
leadership, cooperation, understanding, 
and support from many people. The 
present public interest in education and 
the reappraisal of what is happening in 
American schools is most encouraging. 
If this interest is sustained, there can be 
no doubt that American education will 
meet the challenges of this age of the 
atom and automation as it has met earlier 
demands resulting from societal and cul- 
tural change. In meeting new demands, 
however, the basic values of the Ameri- 
can way of life should be preserved and 
aaa more fully. 
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Call Me Doctor! 


HAROLD SEYMOUR 


C 1s only too well known that the pres- 
tige of the academic profession in 
America is not what it should be. The 
professorial stereotype is disagreeably 
familiar—a bumbling, woolly-minded 
theorist, somewhat timid, thoroughly im- 
practical, unfit for any other occupation, 
and likely to harbor queer if not subver- 
sive ideas. That the label “egghead” is 
applied by “pinheads” gives small com- 
fort. When a so-called news analyst can 
cavalierly dismiss a group of learned men 
as “hacks,” as one recently did over the 
radio, the low esteem in which the pro- 
fession is held is driven home with all 
the impact of a pile driver. 

Professors themselves are partly to 
blame. They need to assume more re- 
sponsibility for raising public regard for 
their calling. One of their failings in this 
respect is particularly lamentable—the 
custom of not using their titles. When a 
man does not let it be known that he has 
a doctor of philosophy degree, he is 
making an unfortunate mistake. The 
title “Doctor” commands special respect 
among laymen, and by failing to use it, 
the professor is casting away a ready 
means of placing the public in a respect- 
ful posture and consequently a more 
receptive mood. Indeed, most people 
have little else by which to judge; so that 
whether or not a man prefixes his name 
with “Doctor” may make all the differ- 
ence among those who are uninformed 
about the various professions and are 
unversed in the relative merits of ad- 
vanced degrees. 

The unwarranted modesty of the Ph.D. 
is exhibited in a variety of ways. In the 
graduate school, students and secretaries 
use “Mr.” when addressing distinguished 
scholars—who the.nselves encourage the 


practice by calling each other “Mr.” as 
well. Signs on office doors generally omit 
all titles, including “Mr.” However, some 
faculty members incorrectly have “Mr.” 
printed on their memo pads. The colleges 
in which they teach often compound the 
fault by listing all staff members as “Mr.” 
(or “Miss”); and there are educational 
journals whose policy is to designate con- 
tributors in the same manner, even if 
they have a Ph.D. 

More important, professors conceal 
their titles in their off-campus relation- 
ships. In letters to newspaper editors 
their signatures invariably omit any title 
or degree. Some drop their titles with 
deferential haste when introducing or 
announcing themselves to important bus- 
inessmen or other prominent people in 
the community. If anything, women with 
Ph.D.’s are even more careful to hide 
them in the business and social world, 
for fear they will suffer if they bruise 
the egos of males who lack the degree. 

The press underscores all this by 
commonly ignoring scholars’ titles. One 
of the worst offenders is an illustrious 
newspaper whose book review section 
always designates scholar-reviewers as 
“Mr.” A news story about an academician 
will mention that he has a doctorate from 
a certain university or that he is a pro- 
fessor—but will blithely continue to refer 
to him as “Mr.” Leading magazines do 
the same thing. With the recent emphasis 
on sputniks and missiles and the new 
respect being accorded to science, news- 
papers are beginning to apply the title 
to scientists who have Ph.D.’s. Perhaps 
the day will come when men of learnin 
in the humanities will also be recogni 
by being given their correct titles. 

Telephone companies give free listing 
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in their business directories to all doctors 
—except doctors of wena Even an 
authoritative book of etiquette advocates 
a double standard, curiously maintaining 
that it is permissible for aie to 
use “Doctor” on calling stationery, 
and other paraphe of social inter- 
course, but not for holders of the Ph.D.* 
Members of other professions and 
callings and those who have honorary 
degrees rarely exhibit such inhibition 
about using their legitimate titles. Sena- 
tors and congressmen are always 
— in prope form. Clergymen 
“Reverend”; priests present them- 
selves as “Father.” Physicians and 
dentists are especially punctilious about 
using the title “Doctor.” Notice some- 
time how they introduce themselves or 
answer the telephone. Listen to a tele- 
vision or radio panel of oa un- 
failingly calling each o “Doctor.” 
Even in their senior year medical stu- 
dents are known to begin addressing each 
other as “Doctor.” And though scrupu- 
lous about their own prerogatives, some 
physicians studiously avoid calling 
Ph.D.’s “Doctor.” 
In fact, the title “Doctor” has come to 
be equated with medical fae 
Newspa me magazines, an the public 
constan “doctor” when they really 
mean “p ysician.” They do not distin- 
guish between the two because they do 
not understand that “doctor” refers to 
degree, not to profession. Laymen are 
oenied when told that one vs be a 
doctor without being a yee we 
Actually, the idea “doctor” is 
—— with “physician,” or that 
doctor of medicine is the only doctor’s 


degree worthy of recognition and respect, 


has questionable contemporary warrant 
and even less historic > Seonielioes By 
ancient definition, “doctor” means an 
eminently learned man, one sufficiently 


skilled in any branch of knowledge to 


*Emily Post, Etiquette (9th ed.; New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1955), p. 28. 
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teach it.* In the medieval universities 
teachers of law, medicine, and ey 
were called doctors, and gradually 
title spread to include teachers in the 
other branches. Teachers were also 
known by various other titles—magister, 
domini, professor, and master—all synon- 
ymous with doctor. The first doctors, 
therefore, were teachers. 

Quite early, universities began to give 
degrees in recognition of highest 
attainment in a given field of learning. 
Among the first were the doctor of law 
and the doctor of theology conferred by 
the Universities of Bologna and Paris 
respectively. The English universities 
used the term “master” for their highest 
degree, whereas in Germany the title 
“doctor” was retained for it—the present 
Ph.D. 

As for the doctorate ms medicine, re- 
quirements at first were high. In Eng- 
land, regulations at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge differed somewhat up to the 
eighteenth century, but by that time it 
was settled that the preliminary years of 
study brought only a bachelor of medi- 
cine. In order to get the doctorate in 
medicine, the centiee had to complete 
seven additional years of advanced work, 
five of study and two of practice. 

Medical education in American col- 
leges was patterned after the English 
system; so in the beginning the bachelor 
of medicine was the initial degree, and 
the doctor of medicine was awarded only 
after advanced work. At Harvard, for 
example, the student had to wait seven 
years after receiving the M.B. before he 
could secure the M.D. In short, the two 
medical degrees were analagous at this 
point to the bachelor of arts and the 
doctor of philosophy degrees, both in 
— ae in the procedure for obtain- 
in 

Sat bal before long requirements in medi- 
cine were steadily lowered. By 1701 the 

* The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary (Ox- 
ford, England: Clarendon Press, 1936), p. son 
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Universities of Edinburgh and Paris and 
the Dutch universities were granting the 
M.D. as the initial degree. American 
medical colleges followed suit. By the 
end of the century schools like Harvard, 
Dartmouth, the University of the State 
of Pennsylvania, Queens College, and 
Columbia College were conferring the 
M.D. as the initial degree. 

There were several reasons for this 
telescoping of requirements for the M.D. 
Few medical practitioners bothered to 
study for the advanced degree. Those 
who did want a doctorate could get one 
much more easily by taking their medical 
work in Europe, where the M.D. was 
the initial degree. Besides, medical prac- 
titioners were called “Doctor” by the 
public and themselves even when they 
lacked the M.D. Therefore, medical 
schools decided to make the M.D. more 
easily obtainable in America by con- 
ferring it upon completion of the under- 
graduate work. In this way the M.D., 
“originally an advanced degree granted 
only upon high qualifications, was 
weakened step by step until it was 
brought down to the level of the pre- 
liminary degree of bachelor of medicine 
and finally substituted for the lower 
degree.” * 

At the same time, entrance require- 
ments for medical schools were steadily 
watered down, finally reaching such a 
low ebb that the only prerequisite was 
the ability to read and write. Further- 
more, after they began giving the M.D. 
as the initial degree, Harvard and other 
colleges awarded it retroactively to all 
former students who held only the M.B. 
and to some who lacked even the bacca- 
laureate.‘ 


* Frederick C. Waite, “The Degree of Bache- 
lor of Medicine in The American Colonies and 
the United States,” Yale Journal of Biology 
and Medicine, March, 1938, p. 330. 

“For historical data see Hastings Rashdall, 
Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, ed. 
F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1936); Ellwood P. 
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It was not until the end of the first 
decade of the twentieth century that the 
regeneration of medical education began, 
motivated by the report of Dr. Abraham 
Flexner—A Ph.D., incidentally—whose 
investigation of medical schools was sig- 
nal in bringing about improvement. 
Although standards have been raised im- 
measurably since then, the M.D. remains 
on the level of the bachelor of divinity 
and the bachelor of law degrees. In the 
fields of law and theology, one must still 
complete additional work, generally 
three years beyond the bachelor of law 
and bachelor of divinity, to secure the 
doctor of jurisprudence and doctor of 
theology degrees; whereas in medicine, 
as has been explained, the title “Doctor” 
is used as soon as the initial work for a 
degree in that field is completed, and 
without the necessity for doing further 
work. 

The position of candidates for the M.D. 
in academic processions reflects this 
status. It has bie the practice for 
universities to categorize opens like 
bachelor of law, master of science in 
business administration, doctor of vet- 
erinary medicine, and doctor of medi- 
cine as “first professional degrees,” and 
place them in a middle position in the 
academic procession between candidates 
for the lowest academic degrees, like 
bachelor of arts and bachelor of science, 
and candidates for the highest degrees, 
like doctor of jurisprudence, doctor of 
theology, and doctor of philosophy. This 
is a way of ——- t those who re- 
ceive first professional degrees have done 
up to four years of regular college work 
(often they have an A.B. or B.S. ew 
plus a substantial amount of study in 
addition. Actually, it is only in recent 
years that physicians have been per- 


Cubberley, The History of Education (New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920); Blake 
Crider, “Doctors Who Are Not Physicians,” 
School and Society, March 16, 1940, pp. 331-35; 
and Waite, op. cit., pp. 309-33. 
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mitted the traditional academic garb 
worn by doctors; formerly, they wore 
gowns similar in all respects to those 
prescribed for holders of bachelor’s 
degrees. 

In contrast with the M.D., the doctor 
of philosophy (the teaching degree) has 
consistently maintained its high stand- 
ards throughout the centuries and con- 
tinues to be the highest degree which a 
university can confer. Admittedly, there 
are some weak programs leading to the 
Ph.D. degree, and there are institutions 
granting it which are not adequately 
equip to do so. However, at its best, 
the character of the work entailed in 
obtaining the Ph.D. from a first-class 
university calls forth intellectual powers 
of a higher order than does that in- 
volving the M.D. Although the latter is 
usually a product of exacting require- 
ments, the work leading to it places a 
premium on memory and the absorption 
of information handed out by the in- 
structors. In contrast, the Ph.D. requires 
the candidate to make a significant con- 
tribution to the store of knowledge. In 
the process he must deal with ideas, 
demonstrate ability to do research, 
marshal and evaluate evidence, exercise 
insights and judgments, and present his 
conclusions in a scholarly, documented 
dissertation. He must also read widely 
and intensively in his field, learn to read 
two foreign languages, and pass oral and 
written examinations before a graduate 
faculty committee. 

Even though this weight of evidence, 
both historical and current, furnishes pro- 
fessors with ample reasons to do other- 
wise, they persist in their erse 
modesty and deliberately hide the fact 
that they are doctors. They help demean 
their profession further by lending them- 
selves to the widespread practice among 
colleges and universities of handing out 
honorary doctor’s degrees, done fre- 
quently in the hope of getting financial 
contributions or in payment for them. 
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Passing out these unearned degrees like 
lollipops or balloons is a form of aca- 
demic prostitution which cheapens the 
Ph.D. and hence the legitimate title 
“Doctor.” Dr. Andrew D. White, Cornell 
University’s famed president, rightly con- 
demned this “comical abuse” as tending 
to “lower respect for many American 
colleges and universities among thinking 
men, for “Everyone knows individuals 
in the community whose degrees, so far 
from adorning them, really render them 
ridiculous; and everyone knows colleges 
and ‘universities’ made ridiculous by the 
conferring of such pretended honors.” * 

But President White was mistaken in 
one respect: members of the teaching 
profession may be aware of the ab- 
surdity, but laymen decidedly are not. 
They cannot tell the genuine from the 
ersatz. They do not know that D.D., 
LL.D., L.H.D., and Litt.D. are un- 
earned degrees. They do not realize that 
these are obtained by a mere few 
seconds’ walk across a platform, whereas 
the Ph.D. and other earned doctorates 
are achieved only at the cost of time, 
money, and hard intellectual labor. All 
they know is that the bearers of both 
types are called “Doctor.” 

Proof that the title “Doctor” still 
carries weight among laymen and that 
they are unlikely to make a distinction 
between real and spurious titles is shown 
by the strenuous efforts of some in- 
dividuals to secure honorary degrees and 
of some institutions to confer them. Re- 
cently a school superintendent received 
an honorary L.H.D. from an obscure 
college which is not even accredited for 
giving bachelor’s degrees, but henceforth 
he was referred to in the local newspaper 
as “Doctor.” 

In another instance, a person who had 
on only a master’s degree after 

ve years of residence in a graduate 

* Andrew D. White, Autobiography of Andrew 


Dickson White (New York: Century Publishing 
Co., 1905), I, 389. 
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school was appointed president of a de- 
nominational college, whereupon a sister 
institution conveniently gave him an 
honorary doctorate, so that he would be 


accoutered, outwardly at least, with. 


the symbol of learning. The performance 
was carried out with indecent alacrity: 
without even waiting for the regular 
commencement exercises, a special cere- 
mony was arranged and a new “doctor” 
emerged. 

A third case known to me personally 
was that of a college president who him- 
self had earned only a bachelor’s degree, 
and that after five years’ residence. He 
not only used an honorary doctor's title 
himself but had a penchant for passing 
out honoraries to others. His hobby 
reached its nadir when he directed that 
one be given to a semiliterate manufac- 
turer whose only qualification was his 
bank account. The degree was duly 
awarded, but only after the faculty com- 
mittee had displayed extraordinary in- 
genuity in getting up a citation. 

But these examples are sufficient, 
although others equally distasteful could 
be given. To be sure, a university may 
quite legitimately wish to recognize in- 
dividuals who have distinguished them- 
selves in some way or who have made 
outstanding contributions to the life of 
the community. Some sort of suitable 
designation other than that of doctor 
should be created for them—possibly 
O.C.C, (Outstanding Citizen of the Com- 
munity) or D.C.C. (Distinguished Cit- 
izen of the Community) would serve the 
purpose. Well publicized and properly 
explained, such a title would be invested 
with a prestige and character of its own. 
If services and achievements unrelated 
to scholarly standing were not recognized 

*I am indebted to Professor Marie E. Faust 
of Fenn College for this suggestion. 
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with the title “Doctor” and that salutation 
were reserved for men of learning only as 
it should be, it would be far more likely 
to stand as an unmistakable mark of 
scholarly achievement. 

Those who are doctors and teachers 
and Ph.D.’s combined should take at least 
as much pride in their title as do physi- 
cians. They should use the title “Doctor” 
at every appropriate opportunity. They 
should not hesitate in the presence of 
physicians and others to admit that they, 
too, are doctors. They should exert them- 
selves on college faculties to bring an end 
to honorary degrees. They should miss 
no opportunity to explain to the layman 
what the Ph.D. signifies. 

All these things should be done not 
for the purpose of vaunting egos, but to - 
help elevate the college teaching pro- 
fession in the public eye. The problems 
and pressures confronting universities 
and faculties will make it increasingly 
necessary for professors to _ 
higher education to the public. They 
cannot do this by remaining aloof on 
the campus, lecturing and writing 
scholarly articles to each other, essential 
as these tasks are. If they are worthy of 
their calling, they must become leaders 
in the community. And when they 
appear outside their classrooms in the 
community and before the public they 
must explain what they and the aca- 
demic profession stand for. If they will 
bring their Ph.D. into play on these occa- 
sions rather than allow it to atrophy, 
they will have a better chance of esta 
lishing an attitude of — beforehand 
and hence a greater likelihood of winning 
support for their ideas; for to have 
“Doctor” attached to his name does for 
the professor what the word “Yankees” — 
on his uniform does for the ballplayer— 
the audience assumes at the outset that 
he knows his stuff. 
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CORNELIS W. 


W: ARE not investing enough in edu- 
cation. We are not training our best 
intellects to the highest levels. We are 
not supporting our scholars. Now we are 
beginning to discover the consequences. 
The stock market = our vast interna- 
tional investment in prestige, =, 
influence, propaganda, diplomacy, has 
taken a slump. The ‘slump will be a 
healthy experience if we know how to 
correct it. There are impediments in the 
supply line that leads from our national 
stockpile of human brains to the great 
cultural, scientific, and technological 
achievements that keep a people power- 


ful and influential. Educational leaders 
have expert knowledge of the greatest of 


these impediments. 


The role of the intellectual 

It is in looking at a society like Russia 
that we can recognize far more distinctly 
the place and role of the intellectual. 
By its backwardness Russia was forced 
into a close dependence — its edu- 
cated minds. These minds therefore 
acquired a special status and influence. 
We are so much in the habit of rejecting 
the tenets of Marxism and the practices 
of Russian communism that we have for- 
gotten that every great historic move- 
ment has something to teach the rest of 
the world. In Russia the establishment 
of numerous libraries, the massive en- 
couragement of education, the high 
prestige of universities and their facul- 
ties, all add up to the discovery that a 
nation that aspires to greatness and 
strength and leadership must be pre- 
onl Gs do precisely Russ things with 
conviction and energy. That the earth 
satellite was first launched by the Rus- 
sians may be disconcerting to Americans 


DE KIEWIET 


who are accustomed to the pretension 
of being pioneers and record-makers. 
But the Russian feat is also a salutary 
and welcome reminder that their aggres- 
sive sponsorship of the scientist, the in- 
tellectual, and the teacher is paying the 
highest dividends. 

Our most desperate need is for ideas, 
that is to say great ideas on great issues 
that lead to successful practical action. 
We are incessantly in search of the idea 
that rises above all others as the workable 
answer to an intricate problem, as the 
escape from a dangerous predicament, as 
the creative entry into new fields of hu- 
man endeavor. Even a casual glance 
around us reveals the dark areas of doubt 
and anxiety in which we seem to have 
lost our way. The most critically needed 
ideas are the most difficult to find. 

The American nation must be made 
aware that talents and great ideas are 
possible only if adequate means to de- 
velop them are also made available. This 
is unhappily not the case. The number 
of scholars engaged in developing the 
talent of American youth is insufficient. 
University life does not attract and hold 
a high enough proportion of the nation’s 
best brains. Amongst those who do spend 
their lives in teaching and the pursuit of 
knowledge there is a growing sense of 
discouragement and deprivation. Salaries 
are too low; equipment is inadequate; 
underfinancing is chronic. These words 
are an effort to draw attention to the 
deficits in our national system of higher 
education, and to explain some of the 
consequences if these deficits are not 
met. 

The revolutionary character of the 
modern world places a competitive strain 
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on America to which the only answer is 
more research, more development and 
production, and a better quality of per- 
sonnel for the higher levels in all national 
activities. Our educational system must 
be the expression of what we should be 
like as a national community, culturally 
as well as economically. 

The inadequate support which the 
nation gives to its universities has been 
fully described in the 1957 report to 
President Eisenhower. The President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School has described the chief ail- 
ments of higher education with an eager 
insistence, repeating its conclusions over 
and over again.’ To have these conclu- 
sions stated in a national document is an 
important service. The President's Com- 
mittee reinforced statements that edu- 
cational leaders have been making for 
years. Yet the report has serious weak- 
nesses, and therefore missed a valuable 
opportunity. In the first place it should 
have made a stronger effort than it did 
to shock the American people into an 
understanding of the true economic 
plight of our universities. It did make 
one shockingly true revelation when it 
pointed out that by their acceptance of 
an inadequate salary scale the faculties 
and administrations were making a big- 
ger contribution to the financing of 
higher education than all alumni giving, 
all corporation grants, all endowment 
earnings combined. But it could have 
gone much farther. It could have ex- 
plained that the brave front which uni- 
versities put on their finances is also a 
false front. This is something which 
university administrations are reluctant 
to admit, sometimes out of timidity, or 
caution, sometimes out of misunderstand- 
ing of their own operation. 


* President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School, Second Report to the 
President (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, July 1957). 
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The hidden budget 


It is time that we admitted that the 
balanced budgets toward which we pain- 
fully strive can lead to some very mis- 
leading conclusions. These conclusions, 
by obscuring the truth or by providing 
false reassurances, can do direct damage. 
This is strong language. It should not be 
taken to mean that budgets should not 
be balanced. The conviction is strong 
that deficits are bad business and under- 
mine confidence. People do not like to 
pay for a dead horse. A continuous and 
mounting monetary deficit is a serious 
phenomenon. This is not arguable. What 
is arguable is that a balanced budget is 
a reliable index that all is well within. 
Far too often this is grossly untrue. Far 
too often a fiscal balance, or a modest 
surplus, is bought at the expense of 
other hidden deficits. 

It would be impolitic and unfair to 
give a black eye to the prudent and con- 
scientious management which distin- 
guishes practically every college and uni- 
versity. Few university administrators 
would fall for the recommendation of an 
enthusiastic friend that universities spend 
their endowments on needed salaries and 
buildings, and then, brilliant and bank- 
rupt, turn to a grateful society for succor. 
But it would also be impolitic and unfair 
at this time not to bring to light the hid- 
den deficits, of which the outside world 
is usually unaware. Some of these deficits 
are a most serious menace to the welfare 
of higher education. It is not an idle 
suggestion that universities should an- 
nually present for scrutiny two budgets, 
the balanced fiscal statement and the un- 
balanced budget that expresses the true 
needs of the university. One would make 
finance committees purr; the other would 
make them squirm in their seats. 

Each institution throughout the coun- 
try has its own catalog of deficits, floating 
like an iceberg with most of its bulk 
submerged and hidden from view. With- 
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out exception every single institution 
carries within it the dispiriting deficit of 
inadequate administrative and faculty 
salaries. Few institutions are free of the 
deficit represented by deferred mainte- 
nance, dingy walls, corroded pipes, in- 
adequate lighting, obsolete laboratories 
and equipment. Single institutions often 
carry within them deficits of millions of 
dollars. Some of them are especially 
serious. These words are written with 
no single institution in view. We plead 
our own case best by pleading the case 
of all. 

American medical education has gained 
a commanding position in the modern 
world. Its problems are the problems of 
success. Medical schools and teaching 
hospitals have outstripped their plant 
and equipment. A dog chasing its own 
tail at least holds its ground. Let us 
look at what happens when medical sci- 
ence begins to conquer one human ail- 
ment—congenital heart disease and con- 
gestive heart failure. 

About ten years ago a patient was 
treated by five cents worth of powdered 
digitalis leaf. The treatment did not cost 
the patient a great deal, except the doc- 
tor’s fee and his life, since few patients 
responded to this treatment and none 
recovered. The need in manpower, space, 
and equipment was one doctor, one doc- 
tor’s office, one bottle, one wheelchair, 
one coffin. Today the same patient has 
an excellent chance of full and lasting 
recovery. But to save his life the need 
in manpower, space, and equipment is 
very different. 

A delicate operation on the heart re- 
quires a large team of physicians, engi- 
neers, and technicians. It requires an 
up-to-date operating room, a pump oxy- 
genator, an eight-channel electroen- 
cephalograph, a direct-writing oscillo- 
graph, two cathode ray scopes, infrared 
heaters, thyratron speed controls, and 
spectrophotometric gas analysis. Since 
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with variations a similar account can be 
given of advancements in the treatment 
of polio, cancer, multiple sclerosis, men- 
tal diseases, and many others, it becomes 
easy to understand why the medical cen- 
ter must have complete modernization 
and expansion of its operating suite, why 
it needs more X-ray machines, more 
space to house them and more people to 
run them, yet why it cannot install these 
X-ray machines unless it has the money 
to install new transformers. 

Which is the better bargain? Five 
cents for digitalis and an early death, or 
a proper investment in salaries, space, 
and equipment for which the dividend 
is twice the life expectancy of our ances- 
tors? That the life expectancy of the 
doctor is less than that of his patient is 
at least a reminder that the deficits of 
medical schools and teaching hospitals 
are not limited to dollars. It costs money 
to live. It costs more money to live 
longer. 

Either we must meet the deficit in 
medical education and practice in money 
or pay for it in the years of our lives. 
The discovery of new scientific ideas and 
their application to the health of the in- 
dividual and the community are amongst 
the principal purposes of a medical 
school. For every forward step science 
and medicine take, there is also a factor 
of obsolescence. Indeed any medical 
school is failing in its responsibilities un- 
less through its investigations it is always 
ahead of its plant and equipment. Inade- 
quate plant and equipment are a block 
to scientific discovery and an impediment 
to the highest performance in medical 
procedures. There is no medical school 
in the country which does not have 
buried within it these deficits. They can 
be expressed in monetary terms. 

In all medical schools these deficits are 
absorbed in the form of inefficiency, 
anxiety, overcrowding, the slowing down 
of critical discovery, and the grim waste- 
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fulness of having to pinch pennies in 
the presence of death and disease. We 
can be proud of our medical accomplish- 
ments and yet ruefully recognize that 
these deficits are passed on to the nation’s 
doctors in the form of incomplete train- 
ing, to patients in overcrowding and neg- 
lect, to entire communities in the form 
of inadequacy of medical services. This 
in turn causes needless anxiety and suf- 
fering. This is one case where what we 
do not know hurts. 

One of the most serious prices paid for 
the excessive stringency of university 
finances is the unhealthy subordination 
of academic decisions to financial deci- 
sions. There has been a perversion of 
the proper academic role of university 
presidents into that of money-raisers and 
money-savers. To argue that all academic 
decisions involve financial decisions is 
true, yet misses the essential point. Edu- 
cational statesmanship is crowded out by 
exigencies of financial management. For 
the research and teaching that go on in 
individual fields there should be a cor- 
responding concern on the part of deans 
and presidents with broad academic 
issues in the interest of both institution 
and nation. There can be no measure of 
the loss in creative ideas because of the 
decade-long struggle with the economic 
problems of salaries and costs. 

Faculties and their colleagues in ad- 
ministrative posts have come perilously 
close to spending more time working or 
simply fussing about making ends meet 
than on adjusting their educational in- 
stitutions to the great and revolutionary 
forces in science, technology, and inter- 
national relations. Historians may one 
day conclude that the leaders of educa- 
tion in this generation have had more 
brilliant ideas on deficits and salaries 
than on education itself. Society is the 
loser because most university presidents 
have been depressed to the level where 
they act like assistants to their own busi- 
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ness managers. It is no accident that this 
generation is producing few educational 
statesmen whose names can be set down 
by the side of Andrew Dixon White, 
William Rainey Harper, or Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell. Yet the need for educa- 
tional statesmanship was never so great. 
Few presidents today live within and 
conduct their affairs as members of the 
academic body, where by nature and 
nurture they belong. The reason is sim- 
ple. In the end the fiscal functions of 
deans and presidents outweigh their 
academic functions. They have to insist 
on an internal academic deficit in order 
to protect an outward fiscal balance. A 
discussion of ideas and academic needs 
is speedily shunted into a dead end of 
financial exigency. 

Every university administrator has at 
some time or another to hear the harsh 
words that he does not understand the 
needs of the faculty or sympathize with 
their requirements. Yet in his heart he 
will know that criticism and censure are 
the result of disappointment over very 
valuable considerations. Every business 
has this point of confrontation between 
what men want and what men can pay 
for. But there is no comfort in learning 
that business and industry with good 
profit margins and growing surpluses 
have the same problem. In our seriously 
underfinanced universities this confronta- 
tion comes earlier and is more severe and 
inflexible, producing the heartaches for 
the professor, the headaches for his chair- 
man, and the heart attacks for the admin- 
istrator that belie the public belief that 
universities are ivory towers of quiet and 
contentment. 

Universities must be forgiven if they 
fall into a cold rage at public statements 
like Beardsley Ruml’s insensitive and 
misleading article in The Atlantic in 
April 1957 on “Pay and the Professor.” 
In institutions large and small the time of 
gifted men has been endlessly taken up 
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since the end of the war with pinching 
pennies, crowding more people into less 
space, submerging any private life to 
a wearing grind of committees, contacts 
and calls, and corporation visits. The 
really cold anger should of course be re- 
served for the gross error of treating a 
college like a railroad, and now of all 
times perpetuating the impression that 
the problem of colleges is wastefulness 
instead of penury, a problem therefore 
solvable from within by economy and 
self-discipline. This type of article and 
the equivalent admonition with which 
every college administrator is familiar 
often become reasons for ignoring the 
real issue or for shirking responsibility, 
or for pretending that patience and a 
pat on the back will take care of every- 
thing. 

Most important of all academic deficits 
is the deficit in talent. We are not recruit- 
ing or holding an adequate proportion 
of the nation’s best brains. Ambitious 
young minds shy away from academic 


employment. It is already evident that 
we are moving closer to the absurd 
position of turning first-rate young minds 
over to the teaching of an unhealthy 
proportion of second-rate minds. We 
have balanced the budget and short- 
changed the nation. 


Assigning the responsibility 


Where does the responsibility for solv- 
ing these problems lie? It is the mark of 
a free society that the power to solve 
problems of this magnitude is distributed 
amongst many groups and institutions. 
That a totalitarian Russian government 
has given university education the high- 
est of priorities does not yet prove to 
my mind that only the Federal Govern- 
ment can take hold of the national edu- 
cational crisis. The President's Commit- 
tee is wise in calling on many agencies 
to minister to the needs of higher educa- 
tion. But its admonitions are general and 
indirect. 
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To make admonitions specific, and to 
fix responsibility directly is not easy. To 
do so can even give offense. But the task 
must be undertaken. A few samples 
marked by bluntness rather than by cau- 
tion may provoke some to anger and 
others to thought. And so here goes. No 
governor in any state of the Union is 
doing his duty who has not placed higher 
education above party politics, by giving 
generous support in money and time to 
those entitled to speak expertly on be- 
half of the universities and colleges of 
his state. He should live in dread of 
being guilty of a postponement of vital 
decisions that will plunge his state into 
an untidy and costly panic within ten 
years. 

Local communities should spell out 
for themselves the exceptional benefits 
that flow from the presence of thriving 
institutions in their midst, and cultivate 
therefore habits of practical cooperation 
and understanding. The number of in- 
stitutions imprisoned in congested areas 
and unable to expand is already disturb- 
ingly large. Sympathetic city govern- 
ments can do much to alleviate their 
distress. 

The appeal to pees on any level 
must be undertaken thoughtfully, not as 
a last and desperate resort, but as one 
item in a well-understood program. The 
moment may indeed come when there 
will be no alternative to a policy of al- 
most comprehensive subsidy of educa- 
tion by public funds. As a student of 
history and politics I have no hesitation 
in saying that this will be a very critical 
moment in our national development. 
In my judgment higher education should 
not adopt a policy of unqualified govern- 
mental support until it has been proved 
beyond any doubt that other sources of 
support are inadequate or unavailable. 
It should in other words be quite clear 
that private and voluntary sources of 
support are unwilling or unable to main- 
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tain the healthy development of higher 
education. This moment has not yet 
come. 


The responsibility of industry 

Of these sources, incomparably, the 
most important is industry. Statistically 
and legally the nation’s corporations are 
clearly in a position to make most impres- 
sive sums available to higher education. 
Yet it can be said bluntly that the prin- 
ciples justifying industrial support have 
not yet been firmly established and gen- 
erally accepted. Men of good will in 
education and industry have been fum- 
bling in their discourse with one an- 
other. They are still separated by mis- 
taken concepts and false assumptions. 

It is true that industry gives a star- 
tlingly small percentage of its earnings to 
education. It is also true that the increase 
in this percentage barely keeps up with 
the rate of inflation. It is true that many 
industrial grants to education are poorly 
considered, sometimes embarrassing and 
harmful. Since most heads of corpora- 


tions have a sense of public responsibility 


they can sometimes be goaded by criti- 
cism into making gestures for the public 
record. Too many of the programs of 
support are publicity dodges to “get off 
the hook,” or honest but inadequate 
efforts to meet an issue that is only 
vaguely understood. Universities too are 
fully as guilty of publicity dodges to at- 
tract gifts, or of honest but misguided 
efforts to win favorable attention for their 
cause, sometimes by degrading their 
academic self-respect. 

All this means that we are not down 
to bedrock. We are talking at one an- 
other, and not with one another. How do 
we get down to bedrock? Industrial sup- 
port for education must be based upon a 
strong and enduring sense of conviction 
within industry itself. The progressive 
employee relations of a well-conducted 
industry are based upon such a convic- 
tion. How should such a conviction in 
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favor of supporting higher education be 
expressed? The answer is clear. Business 
must feel that it is economically sound 
and politically wise to give support to 
higher education. Nothing less is good 
enough or reliable enough. 

Universities do not have the tradition 
of compelling society to respect their 
power by some overt act of coercion or 
resistance. This is right, for their real 
power is too great to be used thus. But 
for that reason they must insist on the 
right to speak with freedom and vigor. 
Happily American industry has shown 
capacity for statesmanship. There is no 
evidence yet that educational leaders 
face a blank wall. 

Free enterprise is not a limited term. 
To be properly meaningful it should be 
descriptive of the ordering of society as 
a whole. By its thoughtfulness and dis- 
cernment industry can influence most 
constructively the destiny of an eminent 
sector of American society. By indif- 
ference or evasion, it can hasten the loss 
of another autonomy in the creeping 
surrender of our generation in which the 
daily plebiscite of men at work in their 
professions, unions, corporations, univer- 
sities, and local government is increas- 
ingly stifled by their absorption in a 
monolithic bureaucracy. 

In the meantime there is the greatest 
danger of leaving higher education iso- 
lated in a frustrating no man’s land be- 
tween inadequate assistance from private 
sources and a denial of federal support. 
There is political and economic wisdom 
in limiting the encroachments of federal 
bureaucratic power. But such wisdom 
becomes a crue] folly if higher education 
is left to flounder like fish in a drying 
pond. University presidents and deans 
feel as if they are standing in the middle 
of a circle of people with friendly faces 
who are playing “hide the handkerchief” 
behind their backs. 

Something must be said later about the 
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folly of alienating the sympathy of the 
influential world of scholars and teachers. 
But it will be wise first of all to recognize 
that the appeal to the political wisdom 
and economic statesmanship of industry 
should be reinforced by a hard core 
of concrete suggestions, which can be 
studied and be made into practical tests 
of understanding and g will. These 
words are not written for men who are 
ignorant or indifferent. But they are 
written for men who know that one of 
their tasks is to create an atmosphere 
of confidence, and to maintain a creative 
initiative in their relations with society. 
These are the men who have long since 
recognized the error of becoming defen- 
sive, and thus permitting the label of 
“reaction” or “illiberal conservatism” to 


be pinned on them. 


The university and the community 


The existence of a diversified univer- 
sity in an industrial community confers 
a number of assets upon industry. Are 
these assets worthy of financial recogni- 
tion? In other words, can a clear relation- 
ship between these assets and the effec- 
tive conduct of business and industrial 
enterprise be established? The cultural 
and intellectual opportunities provided 
by a university greatly facilitate the anx- 
ious task of recruitment. A university is 
one of the “fringe benefits” that is offered 
at no expense to employees and their 
families. The university itself acts as a 
recruiting agency. In Rochester, as in 
many other cities, it is the most important 
—- source of doctors, teachers, nurses, 
and highly qualified employees in com- 
merce and industry. In its role of co- 
operative and fertile center of the com- 
ove of hospitals and other health agen- 
cies the medical school creates a larger 
total of healthy working days, increases 
life expectancy, and combats the ravages 
of tension and overwork in executives. 

The concept that we must pay for 
health is not an easy one to understand. 
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For the ordinary man the concept is es- 
pecially difficult because at the moment 
of actual illness costs are high. This is 
one of the reasons why the payment for 
health, or the purchase of the conditions 
that raise the jevel and extend the span 
of health, is the obligation of the national 
wealth at its two major points of con- 
centration, in government and industry. 

Many universities have accepted tasks 
of clear and direct benefit to industrial 
and commercial enterprise for which the 
reimbursement is so inadequate that the 
temptation is strong to qech of a subsidy 
from higher education to industry. In- 
dustrial demand for high-level skills has 
advanced so rapidly that it has outrun 
its source of supply. This is commonly 
referred to as the manpower shortage. It 
is more than that. It is also an educa- 
tional deficit. Science and technology 
have advanced so rapidly that they have 
surpassed the educational level of the 
work force of the nation. Since World 
War II increasing numbers of employed 
men and women have appeared in uni- 
versity classrooms in we to make up 
this deficit in their knowledge and train- 
ing. Universities have introduced new 
courses, some of them very expensive, in 
response to the growing demand for 
adult higher education. Since no student 
pays the true costs of his education it 
is easy to conclude that the educational 
deficit which exists in the labor force of 
the country is made up by unremuner- 
ated contributions from the universities. 

It is unfortunate that in their eagerness 
to serve their constituency universities 
have not developed detailed systems of 
cost accounting. For this shortcoming 
there are good reasons. Because of this 
shortcoming they have exposed them- 
selves to some absurd arguments. One is 
that since classrooms, laboratories, and 
libraries are not in full use at the end of 
the working day, they become a free 
commodity. No commercial enterprise 
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would accept this nonsense as applicable 
to the use of its plant and equipment. 
There is unfairness in encouraging a uni- 
versity at one time to follow bad proce- 
dures, and then at another time to charge 
it with being unbusinesslike. 

Another familiar argument is that pro- 
fessors are given an opportunity to earn 
extra money in their free time. This is a 
sad half-truth. In industry free time is 
known as overtime, 2nd compensated 
accordingly. In education as in other 
professions there are men with free time 
to sell or, more fairly, people who sell 
their time because they must. But a good 
professor has really no free time to sell. 
Of all professional men the university 
teacher can least afford to take time 
away from the self-education through 
reading and research which is forever 
necessary to advance knowledge and give 
students effective training. Thus the extra 
responsibilities which universities con- 
scientiously assume without proper com- 
pensation have costly consequences. 

Only those within a university have 
any understanding of the pressure which 
a thriving industrial community consci- 
ously and unconsciously brings to bear 
for more instruction and services. One 
especially exasperating argument is that 
universities should carry out only those 
tasks for which they have the resources. 
This is really absurd. A university which 
genuinely balanced its accounts, that is 
to say eliminated its internal deficits, 
would bring about a disaster. No board 
of trustees would have that much cour- 
age, nor any administration that much 
folly. Yet let us assume that in theory 
the whole load of part-time instruction 
were abandoned in favor of the basic 
traditional responsibilities. Apart from 
a crisis in university public relations, in- 
dustry and commerce would be startled 
into a recognition of their dependence 
upon the university for help in recruit- 
ment and upgrading of personnel. 
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Universities should receive business- 
like reimbursement for discernible bene- 
fits. Corporations that use the facilities 
of placement offices, for example, should 
be willing to pay a fee. Boards of trus- 
tees should encourage the administra- 
tions of their institutions to conduct 
realistic cost studies to determine the 
validity of the contention that they are 
underpricing their service to industry, 
and therefore meeting the educational 
deficit of industry by accepting under- 
payment, obsolescence, and impairment 
of function. Can actual service contracts 
be written to provide training in business 
administration, electrical engineering, 
chemistry, psychology? Can an engineer- 
ing concern with employees trained in 
the division of engineering and in the 
evening session be indifferent to the costs 
of engineering education, or a manufac- 
turer of dental equipment ignore a dis- 
tinguished program in dental research? 

The moment of national crisis is so 
close at hand that those who are driven 
to speak for universities must have a will 
to frankness. They must refuse to peddle 
illusions, even optimistic ones. To each 
one of their constituencies—legislatures, 
alumni, boards of governors, and trustees 
—university leaders must strip off all 
polite make-believe and explain frankly 
what they want. 

A board of trustees or a board of gov- 
ernors is the single most important 
agency a university has to state its case 
and influence opinion. The strength or 
weakness of their conviction can either 
greatly amplify or muffle the voice of 
higher education. A board has two prin- 
cipal functions. The first is to advance 
the educational objectives of the insti- 
tution. This is incomparably the most 
important function. The second is to 
ensure the legal and most beneficial ap- 
plication of existing resources to these 
educational objectives. This order of 
presentation is deliberate and important. 
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An institution fights against obsolescence 
and anachronism by its own initiative. 
It is a historic fact that all higher edu- 
cation in the nation has acquired a colos- 
sal deficit which must be met by ener- 
getic and imaginative action. Of a share 
in this deficit not the smallest college nor 
the greatest university is free: The mo- 
ment has come to recognize that these 
deficits in salaries, space, and equipment 
are more than inconveniences. They are 
dangerous to the morale of faculties, to 
the advancement of knowledge, to the 
intellectual equipment of the nation’s 
leaders, and to the national welfare itself. 
The nation is suffering from a vast in- 
decision in legislature, boards of trustees, 
and governmental agencies. There is 
concern, but every head is turned to look 
admonishingly at its neighbor. President 
Eisenhower has called on the states to 
take action; Governor Harriman has 
called on the private universities to take 
action; the presidents of at least some 
private institutions have called on the 


public institutions to take care of quan- 
tity while they  gprmmny take care of 


quality. It is all very amusing to the 
neutral observer, and perhaps gratifying 
to the hostile observers who look at us 
from afar. 


A time for action 


There is only one prescription that 
makes sense. It is for those closest to 
each individual institution to enter now 
into the most active phase of debate and 
action. For each institution within its 
characteristic environment, spokesman- 
ship and practical leadership must swing 
into action. This is a period when the 
forthright words and actions of a gover- 
nor, a majority leader, a corporation 
president, a prominent trustee are more 
useful than the jaded jingle of a univer- 
sity president’s tedious tambourine. The 
emphasis is not on encouraging words 
alone, but on specific action. There is 
not one formula for action, but a formula 
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for each state and for each institution 
according to its nature and its location. 
The financial chill which is pervading the 
nation has appreciably lowered the tem- 
perature in state legislatures and boards 
of trustees. The will to action is congeal- 
ing. Decisions which are essential if we 
look at the facts of overcrowding and in- 
creasing demand during the next ten 
years, are in danger of postponement or 
worse. Since the momentum of our 
young people towards schools and col- 
leges is irreversible, the postponement of 
action to meet the coming crisis will 
cause either demoralization or expensive 
crash programs. 

The most solemn note of warning that 
a spokesman from within the universities 
can utter concerns the faculty. We can- 
not afford to ask them to pass for a third 
time through the slough of despond 
through which they passed during the 
two great crises of deflation and inflation 
that have occurred since 1929. 

Whereas the great mass of the Ameri- 
can population has moved from beneath 
the shadow of the depression this is not 
true of university teachers. They have 
not advanced to the buying power of 
1939. A depression or a freeze in educa- 
tion will be a disaster. I do not feel that 
I am exaggerating when I say that the 
roots of tragedy will be in the minds and 
hearts of our teachers. They have turned 
their backs on the worse deprivations of 
the thirties, and have optimistically 
breasted the heavy going of inflation. 
But to ask them to stand still again will 
destroy optimism and revive latent re- 
sentments. The loss of time will be as 
nothing compared with the loss of good 
will when, as inevitably we must, we 
come to grips with the needs of a dou- 
bled college population. The scholars 
and teachers of a nation have it in their 
ultimate power to make or break it. 
Those men are most likely to admire and 
support the arrangements of their own 
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society whose condition within it is 
dignified and profitable. 

That the American intellectual is so 
very much in tune with historic ideals 
of two hundred years is attributable to 
his refusal to abandon his belief in the 
organic process of continuous reform, 
and equally to his refusal, with negligible 
exceptions, to accept, and therefore to 
teach, the revolutionary concept of soci- 
ety as a mechanism which must be taken 
apart and rebuilt if anything is wrong 


with its functioning. 
The role of the scholar 


The primary task of the scholar and 
the intellectual is to add to the body of 
knowledge and to teach what he knows. 
This makes the scholar in every field a 
critic who seeks improvement and ad- 
vancement. He is disturbed by ignorance 
or misinformation, or inadequacy. The 
doctor is compelled to combat the ignor- 
ance which stands between medicine and 
the cure of cancer. Or he may be a 
critic of social arrangements that are a 
peril to human health. Thus every true 
scholar in the gamut of science and the 
humanities is a critic of something in his 
society. He is at his best as a discoverer 
and innovator, criticism being thus a 
stage in the elaboration of ideas that lead 
to the solution of problems wherever they 
exist—in medicine, engineering, econom- 
ics, art, or government. 

The genuine critical spirit is optimistic, 
driven by the motives of progress and 
improvement. It always has a moral com- 
ponent. Great scientists are like great 
novelists in being moral and compas- 
sionate men. Great scholarship is always 
an act of emancipation. We come in- 
evitably to some paramount questions. 
For any society they are awesome ques- 
tions. What conclusions do scholars draw 

*The best statement of this view will be 
_ in Raymond Aron, Opium of the Intel- 


ctuals, trans. Terence Kilmartin (Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1957). 
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from their criticism? How do they define 
or discern the steps that lead to progress 
and improvement? What definition do 
they give the word emancipation? In 
other words how do they regard the 
ordering of their society? Does the total 
and varied sum of their criticism, when 
raised to the moral plane, add up to a 
repudiation, or to a sympathetic and 
cooperative acceptance? 

In the first instance their minds flow 
to radical alternatives, and they step out 
of the present into an idealized future 
free of the imperfections and injustices 
which they repudiate. In other words 
they become the heralds of revolution. 
In the second instance they continue to 
stand by the side of those who govern, 
administer, and control, offering their 
criticism as a means of combating im- 
perfection, removing discontent, and 
strengthening existing institutions. They 
are the apostles of peaceful reform. 

Thus there exists a vast and mysterious 
process carried out by numerous minds 
in diverse fields that establishes the vital 
difference between the liberal spirit; of 
reform and the radical spirit of revolu- 
tion. Technological invention, military 
security through scientific research, polit- 
ical stability ugh compromise, social 
peace through broadening participation 
in economic benefits, free enterprise 
through restraint on excessive govern- 
mental power—these are all the fruits of 
a critical and innovating intellectual 
spirit that maintains its self-respect by 
being moral and liberal, and does not 
lose its self-respect by cooperation and 
service. 

Any regime can be reduced to dis- 
order, helplessness, and chaos by a revolt 
amongst any significant proportion of its 
scholars and intellectuals. ' 

The single most important key to 
American political life is the acceptance 
by the vast majority of the American peo- 
ple of the concept of an organic society, 
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modified and modernized by a process 
of continuous reform in which the co- 
operation and consent of all major polit- 
ical elements are sought and obtained. 


The real issue 


Far more fundamental than the antith- 
esis between communism and capital- 
ism is the struggle between revolution 
and reform. The British emancipation 
of India was a historic substitute of re- 
form for revolution. The United States 
Supreme Court decision on desegrega- 
tion in America was an insistence on re- 
form. Fringe benefits and shorter work 
weeks are the road to peaceful reform 
in industry. These reforms keep men 
within history and give them no reason 
to want to escape from it into an ideal- 
ized prophetic future. It is only when 
one studies the results of the alliance in 
a country like France between the intel- 
lectual forces and the forces of industrial 
discontent that one recognizes the en- 
tirely different position in this country. 
In France a significant proportion of 
both workers and intellectuals remain 
convinced that the imperfections of the 
economic and social system can be cor- 
rected only by aiming at idealized ar- 
rangements which themselves can be 
attained only by revolutionary means. In 
consequence men refuse to set their 
sights on immediate — reforms 
within the existing order, because this 
involves betrayal of a higher ideal. a 
are guided by a prophetic doctrine whic 
commands them to resist progressive re- 
form within the existing order. 

In the United States the industrial con- 
sultant, the student of group relations, 
the industrial psychologist, the business 
schools, and extension classes all add up 
to an impressive willingness on the part 
of the academic profession to cooperate 
in the immediate practical improvements 
of which the fruits, once again, are pro- 
ductivity, sound labor relations, progress, 
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and above all a spirit of reform instead 
of revolution. This is so much a habit 
that industry takes it for granted, and 
does not recognize the immense value 
of this contribution. 

In America the university faculties 
have the same social origin as the trained 
personnel of commerce and industry. 
There exist therefore no reasons for their 
being at variance with the social or eco- 
nomic ordering of society. The word 
“intelligentsia” has never been much used 
in America, because it connotes a distinct 
grouping, a separation from all others. 
In Russia the intelligentsia were the 
makers of the revolution. 

There has never been a real opportu- 
nity in the United States for men to see 
in accurate focus the immense influence 
and indeed power of the few thousand 
men who staff their universities. In spite 
of exceptions that were remarkable 
chiefly because they were rare, university 
faculties work within the political system 
and not against it, within the economic 
order and not against it, within the social 
system and not against it. For this reason 
hostile foreign critics have sometimes ac- 
cused them of being politically indiffer- 
ent, economically naive, and socially ir- 
responsible. 

An urgent sense of self-interest must 
govern the nation’s attitude to its univer- 
sities. The failure to match eager un- 
trained minds with enough eager trained 
minds is a prescription for materialism 
and apathy, uncreativeness and empti- 
ness, stagnation and boredom, the prosti- 
tution of talent to gadgetry, and the most 
dangerous vagueness about the things 
that make a nation great and give it 
leadership in the world. 

One has to be optimistic about the 
future to be as pessimistic as this. One 
has to believe that a great flowering of 
the American spirit is at hand. Then 
one will be properly angry at the shame- 
ful waste of genius that faces us. 





Women’s Education Today* 
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[. was in 1837 that the first woman 
students were enrolled at Oberlin Col- 
legiate Institute (later called Oberlin 
College )—the pioneer institution in Ohio 
which was the first college-level institu- 
tion to maintain instruction on a co- 
educational basis in the United States. 
It was in that same year, 1837, that 
Mount Holyoke Female Seminary was 
opened, although it was not until 1888 
that Mount Holyoke was rechartered 
as a college. By the mid-sixties, Michi- 
gan and Cornell had opened university 
doors to women; and at Poughkeepsie, 
in 1865, the Vassar Female College, soon 
to be renamed Vassar College, was 
opened. 

After these beginnings, many univer- 
sities and colleges became coeducational, 
and other colleges exclusively for women 
were established. Today millions of 
women hold American academic de- 

ees. 

Attitudes have changed since 1837. 
The arguments long advanced by those 
who then, and for years thereafter, 
sought to keep closed to women the 
doors of educational opportunity now 
have a curiously hollow sound. Perhaps 
some people still believe that serious 
physical injury will result to women if 
they are permitted to expose themselves 
to the rigors of college education, but I 
doubt it. There may be those today who 
still fear that the race will become ex- 
tinct because, so they profess to think, 
educated women will decline to bear 
children. If so, the vital statistics of 
our times make their fears fantastically 
unrealistic. Seldom, nowadays, do we 

*This paper will appear in the proceedings of 
the Conference on Present Status and Prospec- 
tive Trends of Research on the Education of 


Women, October 27-30, 1957, to be published 
by the American Council on Education in 1958. 


hear serious talk about the relative size 
and capacity of masculine and feminine 
brains, long a favorite academic game. 
All this does not mean that there are 
no Se prejudices against women 
in higher education. There are. This 
is an —- time—one hundred 
years or thereabouts after the early be- 
ginnings of college and university edu- 
cation for women in the United States— 
to review present-day attitudes, to con- 
sider desired objectives, and to take a 
long look forward. Women, and those 
valiant men who through the years have 
supported the ambition of women for 
educational opportunity, may now be a 
little complacent. Their long struggle 
for woman’s right to go to college is 
won, or nearly so. Are there no frontiers 
left? I think there are. While the first 
hundred years have been hard, it remains 
to be seen whether or not they are the 
hardest. There are obstacles to over- 
come, also, in the second hundred years. 


Continuing resistance to women’s 
education 

I would not have you think that I am 
nostalgic for the educational curricula 
of a hundred years ago. Iam not. With- 
out applauding everything that is of- 
fered everywhere under the label of 
higher education, I am satisfied, as I be- 
lieve many are, that the course offerings 
today in our colleges and universities 
are more suitable for the people of a 
modern democracy, founded on the prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage and committed 
to publicly supported education at least 
through the secondary schools, than were 
the curricula of the colleges and uni- 
versities a hundred years ago. It is not 
so much the courses offered, therefore, 
toward which I would direct our inquiry, 
but rather the attitudes which limit or 
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condition women’s nate to share 
fully in the educational feast. If we want 
to resolve our problem, we cannot ig- 
nore the fact that our mid-twentieth- 
century mores do limit women’s educa- 
tional opportunity. This, indeed, is the 
heart of our problem. 

Doubtless you have read with amaze- 
ment, as I have, about new machines 
that are said to be able to think, a kind 
of monstrous inhuman brain. Into such 
a machine mere humans feed raw statis- 
tics, and the brain robot spews out con- 
clusions. So we are told. In the sum- 
mer 1956 issue of the Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, two university professors had an 
amusing poem. Entitled “The Cat Who 
Went to College,” it spoofs “gen 
if I may use the expression, the weak- 
nesses of a system that relies on mechani- 
cal evaluation of data significant in 
higher education. It also does some 
spoofing about faculty attitudes toward 
womens higher education. 

The tale the poem tells has to do with 
Christopher Cat. Eager for knowledge, 
he enrolled at one of the better cat col- 
leges. He met promptly with his ad- 
viser, as he was told to do, in order to 
arrange his schedule. After submitting 
to the prescribed tests, he was told that 
his major would be domestic science. 
Protesting vigorously, Christopher Cat 
remonstrated that he had not come to 
college to learn how to bake mouse pies. 
He said that he had come with a yearning 
for learning, for he wanted to find out 
such things as where Cat comes from 
and where he goes. His adviser insisted, 
however, that to question the conclusions 
of the Universal Computator was to set 
himself against the machine and there- 
fore he must take domestic science. Duti- 
fully, but reluctantly, Christopher em- 
barked on courses in baking and stewing 
and frying in which he had no interest 
and, as he sadly said, for which he had 
no head. A few weeks later he was sum- 
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moned to the registrar's office. That in- 
terview may best be told in the words 
of the professor poets who dreamed up 
this fantasy: 
The Registrar said, “There’s a slight mistake 
In our records, For try as we will to make 
Ourselves as efficient as our machine, 
Well adjusted and secure 
And factorially , 
We haven't quite ned the unforeseen. 
In reading its tabulations multiplex, 
We forgot it ignores distinctions of sex. 
Properly read, the test endorses 
An entirely different set of courses. 
You must transfer!” 


While Christopher was not yet wholly 
clear of his personal problem of higher 
education, as the poem continues to nar- 
rate, he was permitted—solely because 
he was male—to study the courses he 
really wanted to take, history, literature, 
science, sociology, and such. For these 
courses his score in the test fully quali- 
fied him, although with the same score 
and presumably, therefore, with like in- 
tellectual attainments and interests, had 
he not been a tomcat he would have 
been relegated to the domestic science 
courses! As the registrar observed, the 
machine ignored the distinction of sex. 
Obviously, the faculty did not ignore 
that distinction. 

There is a curiously persistent belief, 
among many people, that women for the 
most part do not profit from higher edu- 
cation. This may be the single greatest 
handicap women now have in their quest 
for education. As I hope to develop 
later, the consequences of this residual 
discrimination are at least as deleterious 
to society as a whole as they are un- 
fortunate for women themselves. 

Several recent incidents have brought 
home to me sharply the fact that women 
still have to overcome powerful and 
deep-seated resistance, often nearly as 
effective in limiting their education as 
was the resistance which the pioneer 
women in higher education encountered 
a hundred years ago. 
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A vacation neighbor of mine last sum- 
mer had graduated in June from a well- 
known Eastern boarding school for girls. 
I asked her what she was going to do 
now, and heard this story. She had reall 
wanted to be an architect, she said. 
Her school strongly advised her against 
applying for admission anywhere in arch- 
itecture, on the ground that girls are not 
admitted to that professional discipline 
except in rare instances and that she was 
likely, therefore, to be disappointed be- 
cause it was practically certain that her 
application would be rejected. Never- 
theless, she did file her application, and 
by way of precaution she applied not 
to one institution but to two universities 
offering degree work in architecture. To 
her amazement, in view of what she had 
been told by her school, both universities 
accepted her. 

Then, her adviser and others of the 
faculty at her school pointed out to her 
that while it was true she had been ac- 
cepted, there was really no future for 
women in the profession of architecture; 
that she would spend her working life 
in a drafting room without professional 
recognition; and more, to the same dis- 
couraging effect. They advised her to 
go to a junior college where, so they told 
her, the work would be much easier 
than in architecture and where she would 
learn all she needed to know when she 
married. My young friend, like all normal 
eighteen-year-old girls, wants to marry 
and hopes to do so. She found it dis- 
couraging to be assured that architec- 
ture as a profession would be likely to 
stand in the way of a happy marriage. 
While she firmly declined to go to the 
suggested junior college, she did allow 
herself to be persuaded out of architec- 
ture. Instead she is studying music in 
a foreign university. She thinks she has 
some talent in music, but is still disap- 
pointed that architecture was not for her! 

A farm girl, only child of her parents 
and, therefore, the likely inheritor of 
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the family farm, started last fall in her 
last high school year. In filling her pro- 
gram for the senior year, her adviser 
recommended a course in basic mathe- 
matics, on the ground that this girl had 
had no previous high school work in 
mathematics, that the course would help 
develop her ability to reason, and that 
as a farm wife—which she expects to be 
—she would be the partner in many busi- 
ness decisions, the keeper of the farm 
accounts, and would need the intellectual 
powers which this particular course 
might be expected to give her. Ad- 
mittedly, it would be a tough course for 
her. 

My advice was sought, and I sup- 
ported what the adviser had recom- 
mended. She then went to the teacher 
who gives the course in basic mathe- 
matics in her high school to arrange her 
schedule to include his course. He told 
her not to take it; that it would be hard, 
and she ought to take something easier; 
also, that it was a waste of time for girls 
to take mathematics unless they were 
going to college; and, finally, that she 
would do much better to take home- 
making. Like most seventeen-year-old 
farm girls, my young friend is not only 
an experienced farm worker but also a 
competent and practiced housekeeper. 
She can and does easily manage the farm 
home whenever her mother is ill or 
away to meet responsibilities to her own 
parents in their distant home. This 
young woman undoubtedly could profit 
from the mental exercise of a course in 
mathematics. She happens not to need 
to learn how to measure ingredients or 
follow a recipe or buy house supplies 
or operate a washing machine. She was 
put into the easy thing, the course which 
girls are supposed to take, without re- 
gard to her personal educational prob- 
lem. 

Only a few weeks ago, in the facul 
club of a university, the table at whic 
I was dining was next to the table at 
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which were seated two young faculty 
couples. The men were instructors, work- 
ing for advanced degrees so that they 
might go on in the ee 
Both couples had young children. In 
the course of conversation about the 
children and their problems, one young 
father advised the other: “Don’t waste 
money on college for your daughter. She 
doesn’t need it. She'll get married.” 
One final incident. The dean of a 


university graduate school told me, not * 


long ago, that because only a very few 
women could hope to get teaching posi- 
tions in colleges, the university was un- 
willing to accept women for doctoral 
work. By declining to accept them, he 
said, we spare them the frustrations of 
unemployment as doctors of ar 
eager to teach and unable to get teach- 
ing positions. Men, he said, are sought 
after as teachers, and so, the dean rea- 
soned, the limited number of places for 
doctoral study should be reserved for 
men. 

I have limited these examples of per- 
sisting prejudice against women in edu- 
cation to the taboos that deter or bar 
women from educational opportunity. 
We may not overlook, however, those 
women who, overcoming obstacles put 
in their path, have achieved education 
as doctors of medicine, lawyers, engi- 
neers, architects, and doctors of philoso- 
phy, to mention a few of the essions, 
and who find that in our country the 
door of professional opportunity is still 
only open a narrow crack, with a firm 
foot seeming to hold the door from 
swinging wide for them. 

It is time for those who have genuine 
concern about the problem of hi. ed- 
ucation of women in the United States 
to give serious thought to the problem. 
It is time to wonder whether, in this 
area too, we can continue to afford the 
luxury of prejudice. 

Here in our country, we seem to be 
in an era of violent eruption of prejudices 
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with respect to who shall have what 
educational opportunity. Surely we shall 
not see the calling out of National Guard 
troops to bar women from colleges and 
universities, or from studying there what- 
ever they seek to study, or from pursuing 
the learned profession of their choice. 
We shall not, I hope, see them banished 
out of the universities into the kitchen, 
as we so recently saw happen in Hitler's 
Germany. The prejudice here is more 
subtly exercised. 

Nonetheless, attitudes that attempt to 
justify any arbitrary educational discrim- 
ination are basically the same. Women 
are really not quite up to higher educa- 
tion, it is said. They don’t need higher 
education. Indeed, it would give 
new social urges, and whatever upsets 
the status quo is wrong! Women are 
greatly loved and admired, and discrim- 
ination against them is for their own 
good! Seldom mentioned are the eco- 
nomic and power urges which underlie 
all such discrimination. 

There has been talk for a hundred 
years of women’s right to education. It 
was stated, quite simply, in the Seneca 
Falls declaration of 1848, that men had 
denied to women the educational op- 
portunities men had. 


Women’s own responsibility 

Without abandoning one iota of that 
claim to right, the new look of the prob- 
lem in the second hundred years ma 
well be the need to emphasize women's 
responsibility to get the best possible 
higher education. Without passion or 
bitterness, let us calmly, patiently, and 
with a determination to work through 
the problem to the end, explore these 
residual prejudices and estimate their 
consequences, not merely to women, but 
to society. 

We must be aware of the educational 
problems of the increasing number of 
American women who work in a wide 
and varied range of professions and bus- 
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inesses. Statistics tell us their number 
is large, constantly growing, and bound 
to increase steadily in the foreseeable 
future. Higher education cannot afford 
to ignore them and the prejudices that 
bar their career advancement. 

Especially with respect to college and 
university teaching, higher education has 
the obligation of cleaning its own house 
of the lingering prejudice against women 
as college and university teachers. The 
serious shortage of good teachers, 
coupled with the bait industry is offer- 
ing to male scientists and engineers, may 
give the needed impetus. It is a fact 
that men teach in women’s colleges, and 
are welcomed as giving to young fe- 
male minds a balance of men and women 
teachers. If there are women in the 
faculties of the men’s colleges, I do not 
know of them. Yet surely these young 
male minds, too, might well face up 
to the truth, that knowledge and intel- 
lectual curiosity and the ability to teach 
are human qualities of gifted people, 
not the exclusive property of either sex 
or any race. Even in the coeducational 
colleges and universities, women of pro- 
fessorial status are relatively few, except 
in home economics and nursing. In- 
deed, in this discrimination against 
women as the teachers of adults there 
may lurk the cause of continuing dis- 
crimination against women’s higher edu- 
cation. 

It is important to wipe out, in educa- 
tion, the fiction that women lead shelt- 
ered lives. If that ever was true, it is 
not true now. Boys are educated to 
“take it on the chin.” Women suffer un- 
counted neuroses that are detrimental 
to society because we do not yet edu- 
cate our girls “to take it on the chin.” 
Our cultural pattern for girls continues 
to prepare them for a life they do not 
have. Actually, of course, modern women 
have a more complex and difficult life 
than do modern men. We all suffer 
when girl students are routinely shunted 
off into the so-called easy courses, away 
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from the disciplines that will flex and 
strengthen their mental muscles. 


The most serious problem 


These, then, are important problems. 
Nonetheless, I suggest that the problem 
of higher education which currently 
holds a threat of the most serious conse- 
quences to our society is the problem 
of the education of mothers and of those 
who teach in our educational institu- 
tions below the college level. This is 
a problem of the education of women. 
After all, motherhood is exclusively a 
women's profession. Teaching in our 


primary and secondary schools is nearly 
so. 


I do not suggest bigger and better 
courses in home economics. Home eco- 
nomics is a profession. A fine profes- 
sion it is, and one that has done much to 
make American living both richer and 
easier. But home economics is not the 
answer to the higher educational needs 
of women who are outside that profes- 
sion. Nor do I suggest more and more 
detailed method courses in teachers col- 
leges. To my mind, that is not the scope 
of our problem, the target at which we 
should shoot. Indeed, to the contrary, I 
am one of those who believe that we 
have leaned somewhat too heavily on 
“how to” education, desirable as it is. 
Techniques are not the whole of educa- 
tion for a society that is not content to 
become materialistic. 

A short while ago there appeared in 
a nationally syndicated column a state- 
ment about the profession of mother- 
hood (and by implication, also about the 
profession of fatherhood ) which I found 
alarming in its implications. A Madison 
Avenue man whose name is known na- 
tionally in the public relations field aired 
his views. He has three children, he 
said, twin boys of age thirteen and a 
girl of fifteen. Presumably the columnist 
would not have reported him by name 
and in direct quotes, without first ee 
certain that he was correctly quoted. 
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There are laws with r to libel! “I 
asked my wife to be in charge of raising 
the kids until they were old enough to 
reason with,” he is reported as saying. 
This arrangement he thinks has worked 
very well, thus far. However, he adds: 
“I'm just beginning to take over.” Ap- 
parently a fifteen-year-old daughter and 
thirteen-year-old sons are children who 
have finally attained reason, and so 
should come out from petticoat influence 
which, up to that age, is desirable and 
wanted 

He undoubtedly could have said that 
up to now the “kids,” as he calls them, 
have also, for the most part, had women 
as their teachers. 

Mr. Madison Avenue may be a little 
franker than most fathers would be. 
Yet it is a fact that our modern family 
and educational structure is built on the 
assumption, tacit when not spoken, that 
until our young people reach college 
age, or thereabouts, women are to be 
in charge of their rearing. Then, at 
some magic moment of postadolescence, 
the men take over! This is premised on 
the assumption that by their mid-teens 
the little dears can be reasoned with, 
and men are just the ones to do that! 

When normal American children have 
reached their mid-teens, their life habits 
are often already formed. They already 
are essentially what they will be in their 
adult years, good or bad. If they have 
not then acquired integrity and moral 
judgment they are not likely later to ac- 
quire those characteristics. They do not 
easily throw off, in postadolescent years, 
habits of intellectual laziness or a taste 
for what is cheap and tawdry. If they 
have not found intellectual curiosity and 
the capacity for reasoned judgments be- 
fore they are thirteen, they are not likel 
to be persons who can be reasoned wi 
later. Their qualities, good or bad, may 
be sharpened in postadolescent educa- 
tion, but they are characteristics founded 
in the childhood years. The things of 
the spirit are hard to come by later on, 
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if foundations have not been well laid. 

The amazing thing is that American 
women, mothers and teachers, left 
practically alone with this tremendous 
task, have done as well as have 
done. We have given them little save 
“how to” education. Mothers are taught 
when to pick a baby up and when to 
lay it down. They are taught to cook 
meals. They do the family buying. They 
nurse the sick. They chauffeur the 
family to and from appointments. They 
keep an eye on homework and on rec- 
reation. Teachers in our elementary and 
secondary schools are also expected to 
be expert in “how to” teach. They are 
required to take courses in education. 
There is heavy emphasis on methods. 

There are modern aspects of the prob- 
lem of child-teaching, by mothers and 
in the schools, which only now are be- 
ginning to have merited attention. 

We are just beginning to come to 
grips with the problem created for 
mothers and teachers because so much 
of the education of children has escaped 
into media outside the home and school. 
Television, movies, rock ‘n roll, gangs, 
the breakdown of religious influence, 
the fears and frustrations of an atomic 
age, the economic pressures of infla- 
tion, revelations of perfidy in high places, 
and acts of violence, to mention only a 
few, are forces that shape the minds 
and character of Americans today. Their 
total impact on young Americans is an 
important part of education. In con- 
a it is, of course, deleterious. 
These educational forces outside the 
home and school often stultify, as we 
observe daily, the educational force ex- 
erted in the home and in the school. Yet 
we have done relatively little to help 
mothers and teachers meet this educa- 
tional challenge. 


Preparation for child-teaching 


We have been even slower in realiz- 
ing that mothers and teachers of the 
young need the broadest possible cul- 
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tural education, if our culture is to 
flourish and our society is to remain free. 
With respect to education that will 
qualify women for the exacting role of 
motherhood and child-teaching in the 
jet-propelled era of today, higher educa- 
tion is still in the horse-and-buggy days. 
The fiction persists that to cope ade- 
quately with the work of child-rearing, 
women need only to combine how-to 
knowledge with intuitive goodness and 
patience, and (reluctantly and recently 
conceded) considerable physical and 
emotional stamina. But that is not 
enough. 

A hundred years ago the disciplines 
of higher education were almost ex- 
clusively reserved for the three so-called 
learned professions—the ministry, the 
law, and teaching. The society which 
was even then changing in fundamental 
ways, held to the view that ministers, 
lawyers, and teachers had the respon- 
sibility of shaping society. For them, 
therefore, was reserved the privilege of 
the broadest cultural education then 
available, in the classics, philosophy, 
logic, languages, literature, history, and 
such science as there then was. It was 
deemed necessary, for the good of soci- 
ety, to have their minds broadened with 
cultural knowledge, and to give them the 
discipline and reasoning power and 
judgment that come from serious study. 

Hitler is reputed to have said that all 
he asked was to have children for their 
first seven years. Then he could edu- 
cate robots for his authoritarian society. 

Our children are chiefly with women 
for twice their first seven years, and ours 
is the far harder task of educating in- 
dividuals for a free society. Yet we pay 
little or no heed to the education of 
women, except education in how-to 
techniques. We need to educate women 
to develop the inquiring little minds of 
children into adult intellects, ready for 
higher education. We need to educate 
women so that they may educate the 
young. Women have taken over, in large 
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part, the educational responsibility 
which, a hundred years ago, belonged 
to the ministry, law, and teaching. For 
this, women need that same kind of 
broad cultural education. 

This is to say that we must cease and 
desist shielding girls from hard courses. 
We must stop thinking that know-how is 
all they need to know. We must recog- 
nize the folly of denying girls serious 
cultural education because they will 
marry, while at the same time entrusting 
children to their rearing. We must wipe 
out the crazy notion that, in the adult 
world of ideas and of reason, women do 
not really count. 

When others look back, a hundred 
years hence, on American higher educa- 
tion, it may well be that the most im- 
portant current historic event will be the 
new impetus given to broader educa- 
tional opportunities for women. In retro- 
spect, from that distant vantage point of 


2057, the education of nuclear physicists 
and engineers, even of the projectors of 


space satellites, may seem less significant 
to the preservation of civilization and a 
free society than is the education of the 
mothers and teachers of children. 

Apropos of certain tragic events in 
Little Rock, Paris-Presse offered this 
heartening editorial comment: “It is not 
by the survival of prejudice and passion 
that a people is to be judged, but only 
by the efforts it makes to free itself of 
them.” 

Efforts to free our educational system 
of prejudice against women may well 
be the scope of the problem, the target 
at which we should aim. We should 
exert these efforts, not in the old spirit 
of a battle for rights, but in the new 
realization by society that the effects 
of prejudice are significantly serious to 
society itself. In this spirit of responsi- 
bility to meet the challenge of educating 
women to make their best contribution to 
our way of life, higher education of 
women in America now enters hope- 
fully on its second hundred years. 
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I. The Education of Teachers: A Major Responsibility 


of Colleges and Universities 
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importance of education to so- 
l ciety has long been recognized, but 
it is rare to find emphasis given to the 
special stake which colleges and uni- 
versities have in the quality of elemen- 
tary and secondary education, although 
there are several special respects in which 
higher education is closely linked with 
the lower schools. The failure to provide 
adequately for competent teaching 
sonnel in the elementary and seco diy 
schools limits the quality and supply of 
competent college students. For example, 
the wera Fo reported a science 
conference held in Chicago yesterday at 
which professors of the natural sciences 
complained of the inadequate training 
of the students coming from the high 
schools, saying that this greatly limited 
efforts to increase the supply of top- 
level scientists. Insofar as this com- 
plaint is true, and it is certainly not 
entirely true, it illustrates the connection 
between the quality of the students that 
the colleges and universities obtain and 
the quality of the teaching in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. As 
another illustration, the National Science 
Foundation reports that the really serious 
shortages in this country are the shortage 
of very competent scientists and engi- 
neers, and the great shortage of adequate 
and competent science teachers. This 
again reminds us of the unity of. the 
whole educational fabric—elementary, 
secondary, and higher—and the demand 


of society for the products of these 
educational institutions. 

As another illustration, the failure to 
provide — for competent teach- 
ing personnel in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools is a major factor in the 
negative attitude of many American 
adults toward the several fields of 
scholarship. A majority of American 
adults have graduated from high school. 
Their attitudes toward foreign languages, 
toward mathematics, toward science, 
toward English, toward history, are 
formed to a considerable degree i 
experiences in the secondary schools. The 
conception they have of the nature of 
science and the arts and their significance 
is largely mediated through secondary 
school teachers, and reflect the quality 
of teaching in the high schools. 

Not only are the colleges and univer- 
sities greatly affected by the teaching 
in the lower schools, but the improve- 
ment of the quality of teaching and 
teaching personnel in the schoo: 
quires the contributions of colleges and 
universities. This improvement cannot 
be achieved without colleges and univer- 
sities, although it anette done solely 
with them. 

In demonstrating the validity of this 
assertion, it is well to note that the task 
of educating teachers is commonly dis- 
cussed in oversimplified and ae 
terms. three aspects rr 
identified. We talk as a ia the 
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is only to provide three parts—general 
education, education in the teaching 
field, and education in professional mat- 
ters. This simple analysis overlooks the 
present and future developments in the 
American school and in the guiding con- 
ceptions of professional education. It 
is becoming increasingly clear that the 
changing nature of the American school 
curriculum and the nature of teaching 
make it necessary to see the interrelation- 
ships of what has been divided up into 
general education, education for the 
teaching field, and professional educa- 
tion. 

One of the examples that helps to en- 
vision the present and future develop- 
ments in the American high school is 
the changing nature of the American 
economy. It has made tremendous ad- 
vances since the Second World War; in 
fact, it began somewhat before that. The 
nature of this change is easily reflected 
in the employment statistics from the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. For ex- 
ample, over the past fifty years the pro- 
portion of persons engaged in farming 
has continually diminished, dropping 
from about half the gainfully employed 
to about one-sixth, and the proportion is 
still dropping. The proportion engaged 
in unskilled labor is dropping in the 
same way. At the same time, marked 
increases are taking place in the propor- 
tion of our population employed in sci- 
ence and technology, in the health serv- 
ices, educational services, amusement 
services, and management activities. 
These occupations require much more 
education than farm labor or unskilled 
labor. 

Furthermore, as Henry Steele Com- 
mager pointed out in a recent issue of 
Saturday Review, prior to 1940 a major- 
ity of parents had not themselves been 
through the American high schools, and 
much of the work of the high school 
was focused upon educating young 
people who did not have the benefits of 
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parents with high school educations. The 
high school students were elevating the 
level of their own homes. But now the 
percentage of parents of high school 
children who themselves have graduated 
from high school is well over 60 percent, 
so that the demands upon the high 
school to make up for the limitations 
of the home are steadily being reduced. 
This affects the nature of the high school 
curriculum. 

There is an increasing percentage of 
youth going to college. In the State of 
Illinois this year 50 percent of all the 
high school graduates entered institu- 
tions of post-high-school education, and 
for the country as a whole this figure 
is rapidly approaching 50 percent. We 
can anticipate, with current conditions, 
that the majority of students will go to 
college. The high school is less a term- 
inal institution than it has been since 
1918. 

Another change that is affecting the 
school curriculum and making demands 
for more competent teaching is the 
rapidly increasing knowledge in the 
varied fields of science and the arts. As 
an example, take the field of science and 
mathematics. Partly, perhaps mainly, 
due to our concern over Russian develop- 
ments, public attention is strongly 
focused on the curriculum and teaching 
in these fields. When the National 
Science Foundation asked a group of 
physics teachers in high school and col- 
lege, under the leadership of Jeremiah 
Zacharias at M.I.T., to examine the high 
school physics course, they found that 
none a the twentieth-century develop- 
ments that were really fundamental in 
thinking about physics had found a place 
in the high school curriculum, and that 
almost without change the basic struc- 
ture of physics being taught was the 
physics of 1900. This group has under- 
taken to rebuild the course. They are 
greatly reducing the number of specific 
facts and are identifying some forty basic 
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concepts in physics, around which the 
whole understanding of physical phe- 
nomena is to be developed; thus a better 
representation of the best scholarship in 
the field of physics is to be achieved. 
Similar changes are under way in 
mathematics. Courses in algebra and 
geometry are still the primary elements 
of the high school mathematics cur- 
riculum in spite of the fact that modern 
mathematics has gone far beyond. A 
project led by a group at the University 
of Illinois represents one of the pioneer- 
ing efforts to build a new high school 
program in this field. Similar develop- 
ments are under way in other subjects. 
With the greater demands being made 
on the schools, it is increasingly impor- 
tant to rethink the tasks that are appro- 
priate for the school, emphasizing 
in contrast to the tasks appropriate to 
other educational agencies such as the 
home, the church, the youth organiza- 
tions, the mass media. As this rethink- 


ing goes on, we are coming to recognize 
that the school is uniquely qualified for 


some educational tasks and not for 
others. The things the school can best 
do are likely to belong in one or more 
of the following classes. 

1. Learning complex and difficult 
things that require organization of ex- 
perience and distribution of practice 
over considerable periods of time—like 
the language arts, for example; like 
mathematics; like some of the natural 
sciences; like the interpretation and 
appreciation of literature. Other agencies 
can teach things that can be quickly 
picked up, or that involve little of 
sequential organization, permitting the 
school to focus on the more complex 
learning. 

2. Learning in which the central fac- 
tors are not obvious to one observing 
the phenomenon, and where the basic 
_ ciples, concepts, and meanings must 

brought especially to the attention 
of the learner. One may learn a great 
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deal about gardening by gardening or 
by working with a gardener. One is not 
very likely to learn botany or plant 
physiology or other sciences by just en- 
gaging in the care of plants. The nature 
of the concepts that have been devel- 
oped, the concepts of metabolism, cell 
structure, genetics, and the like, are not 
things that are obtained by oe working 
a long time with them. 

thing that the school can do best heaenen 
it can employ teachers who understand 
these concepts and can bring them to 
the attention of the student. 

3. Learning in areas where the ex- 
periences cannot be provided directly. 
This tends to be true of understanding 
and ———— of things that have 

in the past where the past 
cannot easily be re-created, or in other 
places where persons cannot be easily 
transported. The understanding of the 
life of Asia, for example, is not likely 
to be acquired in an offhand fashion 
through the day-by-day experiences of 
students. 

4. Learning which 
ences of higher quip en ent 
monly available in the environment ot of 
the student. For example one can de- 
velop interests in music through experi- 
ences commonly had with radio and 
juke boxes, but to develop interest in 
music of greater variety and higher 
quality, many students will need ex- 
periences not commonly found in the 
immediate environment. Hence, it be- 
comes necessary for some special agency 
like the school to provide it. The same 
could be said of literature, and of other 
fields where appreciation and under- 
standing of esthetic principles become 
important. 

This is what Dewey referred to in 
speaking of the schools as being par- 
ticularly responsible for providing a 
purified environment, and an environ- 
ment where the best of thought and spirit 
was available to students. 
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5. Learning where examination and 
interpretation of experiences are essen- 
tial; where it is not enough simply to 
have had more contact mr but where 
periodically there is need for reflection 
upon, and examination of, experience 
and an effort to interpret it to have it 
become more meaningful. 

The purpose of all this effort, of 
course, is to identify a smaller number of 
important objectives that can be car- 
ried to a high level in the public schools. 
Up to now we have taken responsibility 
for too wide a range of objectives and 
have not distinguished the things that 
are particularly possible and particularly 
appropriate for the school itself to do. 

Another fact that we need to remem- 
ber in thinking about the role of the 
college and university in the education 
of teachers is that there is today a re- 
newed concern among secondary school 
people to utilize the contributions of 
science, scholarship, and the arts as vital 
means of learning, not as dead items to 
recall. Commonly the argument over 
the high school curriculum is posed as 
textbook memorization versus direct 
experience with life problems, or as sub- 
ject matter versus life. These arguments 
indicate a failure of curriculum-makers 
to identify the constructive role of the 
fields of science, scholarship, and the 
arts. 
The constructive role of science, for 
example, is not to have the student 
memorize a number of dead facts about 
plants, animals, physical phenomena, 
chemical phenomena, and so on. The 
purpose of the science is to help give 
the student a way of understanding the 
phenomena and a way of solving prob- 
lems relating to the physical and bio- 
logical environment. In place of being 
dead matter to be remembered, the sub- 
ject matter becomes ways of thinking, 
feeling, and acting that students can use 
to help make their own lives more mean- 
ingful and effective. 
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As another illustration of the role of 
subject matter in the school curriculum, 
the field of literature is not to be treated 
as a body of facts to be memorized— 
who wrote what, and what is the plot of 
such and such a novel—but rather lit- 
erature can be a means of illuminating 
life, of oe give the student some- 
thing that mes a part of him, a way 
of thinking, a set of values he hopes to 
use to give meaning and significance to 
other as of life. The fairly common 
distorted view of subject matter as dead 
data may have developed from the 
limited vision of poorly prepared teach- 
ers or it may have arisen from the serious 
efforts of the school to get children in- 
terested in attending at a period in our 
history in which school seemed remote 
from their lives. Frequently these efforts 
resulted in bringi ¢ life outside into the 
schoolroom rather than bringing the 
schoolroom into life outside. We are 
beginning to see that a better purpose 
is not to make the classroom more like 
life outside, but to bring the insights, 
abilities, and appreciations that can be 
developed in the classroom into life out- 
side so that life outside is remade by the 
experiences in the school. 

Another facet of the change takin 
place in American schools is the renew 
concern with equality of educational 
opportunity. It is increasingly apparent 
that although the school doors are now 
largely open to all children, we have not 
solved the problem of agg | equal 
opportunity for learning to We 
recognize that the essential values in 
education are values for all, not differ- 
ent ones for different races or classes or 
children with different abilities; yet, in 
fact some children receive much more 
aid from the school to attain these values 
than other children. 

In our commendable and successful 
efforts to get all young people into the 
school, we have tried to make school 
activity something that would be appeal- 
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ing to a wide range of children. We 
wanted them to be happy about school- 
work and enter into it. We have found, 
as might be expected, that some of our 
youngsters already come with a good 
deal of desire to learn the things the 
school teaches. We have found it rela- 
tively easy to get them to engage in 
intellectual activity, and we have said 
about them, “They can think. They 
have ability. They have high IQ’s.” But 
we have found some children who have 
not been accustomed to this kind of work 
and who want immediate satisfaction in 
all their activities. It is customary for 
us to assign to them activities requirin 
little intellectual effort and with limit 
intellectual value, saying, “They can't 
learn to think, so we will put them in 
the shop where they can work with their 
hands,” or “They can’t understand the 
concepts of quantitative relationships of 
mathematics, so well have them do 
practical mathematics.” 

It is true that many sthool children 
with backgrounds quite different from 
ours lose interest and put forth little 
effort in many of the usual school ex- 
ercises, but this does not mean that they 
are incapable of thinking. One of the 
purposes of the manual training move- 
ment of the 1890's was to use concrete 
experience to develop intellectual com- 
petence. Pupils were not asked to do 
things with their hands as an end in 
itself, but with the idea that many of 
these youngsters might, through the 
manipulation of concrete objects, begin 
to understand more abstract notions. The 
educational aims were to develop more 
adequate understanding, to more 
critically, to begin to feel more humane 
values and to appreciate them, and to 
act with greater wisdom. These ever- 
important educational values have been 
sacrificed when children are put into 
special programs that demand none of 
des reactions. We tend to view many 
children as possessing lower levels of 
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intelligence and, for this reason, incap- 
able of learning much; yet the more we 
study young people of this sort, the more 
we discover that many of them are not 
really lower in intelligence but they lack 
the types of early experience on which 
much schoolwork is usually built. It is 
possible for many children to acquire 
abstract ways of thinking when founda- 
tion experiences are provided. Realiza- 
tion of these facts has given great im- 
petus to new efforts to provide — 
= educational opportunity for all il- 
en. 

Another example of the current 
changes taking place in the curriculum 
and teaching is the result of growing 
understanding of conditions which fa- 
cilitate effective learning. The time is 
coming when teachers can free them- 
selves from the view that regards learn- 
ing and teaching as simply a teacher 
in the front of the classroom with twenty 
to fifty young people before him and 
can substitute a view which considers 
the learning process as operating in a 
variety of situations, yet with certain 
essential conditions for its effective de- 
velopment. . 

At present, several conditions for 
effective learning have been identified, 
and, although there is little agreement 
as to the names to give them or the 
terms to use in describing them, prob- 
ably a fair amount of agreement would 
be found on the following classifications: 

1. Motivation is an essential condi- 
tion for effective learning. Learning is 
an active process in which patterns of 
reactions carried on by the learner under 
certain conditions become more or less 
permanent. Then, we say he has learned 
these reactions. But what he learns are 
reactions he carries on—the teacher 
cannot learn for him. Hence, getting 
the learner to react, to carry on the 
desired patterns of behavior is essential 
to learning. This is the essence of motiva- 
tion, some incentive, some spur which 
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stimulates the learner to attempt the 
reactions desired. Without some in- 
centive the desired action will not take 
place, and the student does not learn. 

2. Recognition by the learner of the 
need for acquiring new reactions is a 
condition for effective learning. As long 
as he thinks his present performance— 
that is, his ways of thinking, feeling, and 
acting—is satisfactory, he makes no 
effort to try new reactions, and learning 
is inhibited. For example, high school 
teachers often find children who think 
they have done very well in the elemen- 
tary school with a kind of behavior, such 
as rote memorization, that is inappro- 
priate to the high school. Frequently, 
when such a child finds he is not doing 
as well in the high school as he did in 
the lower grades, he simply redoubles 
his efforts at memorization. Recogni- 
tion of the inadequacy of previous 
behavior is necessary to get him to try 
new reactions. 

3. Guidance of the learner's efforts 
to try new reactions is often necessary 
for effective learning. Guidance is car- 
ried on by good teachers in a variety of 
ways. In developing understanding, the 
learner may be guided by the method 
Socrates used, by helping the learner to 
look at factors he would have overlooked 
otherwise. He thinks he knows the 
answers, but Socrates questions him fur- 
ther—‘“Is this true or that true?” Guid- 
ance is sometimes given by an actual 
demonstration made to the learner. 
There are many other methods of guid- 
ance, which is fortunate since effective 
learning requires some guidance of be- 
havior, otherwise the learner's trial and 
error wil! involve more trial of error 
than trial of effective ways of behavior. 

4. In effective learning, the student 
must have meaningful matters to work 
on. The learner needs relevant mate- 
rials, problems, exercises, illustrations, 
and other things on which he may 
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practice in order to acquire the new 
reactions sought. 

5. Effective learning requires time for 
the student to practice the desired be- 
havior. This need of time for study or 
other forms of practice is often over- 
looked. In some schools pupils expect 
to do all their classwork within the class 
period, allowing no time for further 
study. 

6. For learning to take place the 
learner must get satisfaction from carry- 
ing on the desired behavior. This con- 
dition has long been known, for it is 
one of the oldest of general principles 
of learning. We learn the things we have 
found satisfying, and they become part 
of us. Hence, the need for seeing that 
desirable behavior is rewarded and 
undesirable behavior is not rewarded. 

7. Effective learning requires practice 
which is sequential and not simply re- 
petitive. A good deal of evidence has 
been gath to show that the second 
or third time one practices something 
in exactly the same way as before he 
no longer pays attention to it, and the 
practice no longer increases the amount 
of learning. Effective learning involves 
practice in which each subsequent ex- 
perience includes one or more novel 
elements which require the learner to 
direct his attention to it if he is to carry 
on successfully. 

8. High-level learning requires the 
learner to have high standards of per- 
formance; otherwise he becomes satisfied 
at a relatively low level and no longer 
improves the quality of his performance. 

9. Finally, high-level learning requires 
that the learner have means for judging 
his performance, to know whether he is 
meeting the standards or not. 

The purpose of outlining the current 
views about essential conditions for 
learning is to indicate another kind of 
change which is coming in the schools, 
a change brought about by the recog- 
nition on the part of school staffs that 
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the present rigid models of teaching 
are inadequate and restrictive. Students 
learn when these conditions are pro- 
vided and they may be provided under 
a variety of situations and not alone 
when a teacher is in front of a class of 
twenty to fifty children. To exploit this 
new view most constructively takes time 
but it seems certain that school arrange- 
ments and procedures will be changing 
a great deal in the years ahead. 

The reason for presenting the fore- 
going outline of various ways in which 
American schools are changing is to 
demonstrate the importance of the as- 
sertion I made early in this paper to the 
effect that: the common view of the 
problems involved in improving the 
quality of the curriculum anc teaching in 
American schools is an inadequate view. 
A tremendous change is taking place in 
the curriculum, and in the means for 
attaining our educational objectives. 
New requirements will be made of teach- 
ers because they will be expected to 
work effectively and imaginatively with 
the concepts, skills, values, and tools ap- 
propriate to their field of study. Hence, 
the preparation of teachers needs to be 
re-examined and this is clearly a task 
involving the best thought of college and 
university faculties and of school 
systems. Along with this careful study 
we shall need to rid ourselves of the view 
that there is: (a) general education that 
the prospective teacher merely acquires; 
(b) specialization in his special field that 
he also merely acquires; (c) professional 
understanding, skills, and attitudes 
which, too, he merely acquires. One 
cannot make a clear distinction between 
the general education of the teacher and 
many of the things that he needs to 
understand in order to be an effective 
teacher of children. They are part of 
the general education and part of his 
professional education, and in many 
cases part of his specialized work, as in 
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the case, for example, of English for a 
teacher of literature. 

The colleges and universities must be 
deeply involved in these changes in the 
schools because appropriate curricula 
and ways of learning are yet to be de- 
veloped. Some higher institutions are 
taking this responsibility seriously. My 
friend Elton Hocking, from Purdue, is 
devoting major attention to developing 
the curriculum for foreign languages 
and the teaching of foreign languages. 
Some of the work is fascinating. It is 
all necessary if the quality of teaching 
is to be improved. 

Another illustration of the involvement 
of higher institutions in the educational 
problems of the schools is the M.LT. 
study which I mentioned earlier. With 
the support from the National Science 
Foundation a group of scientists from 
several colleges and universities and 
science teachers from the schools are 
developing and trying out a new high 
school physics course. This is turning 
out to require a rethinking of physics 
and what it can contribute to young 
people as citizens, as well as future 
scientists; a re-examination of ible 
learning experiences that will help high 
school students in thinking about and 
attacking physical problems; the selec- 
tion of some of the basic data youth need 
to be able to work with; and the tech- 
niques they need to be able to use 
specifically in making observations and 
analyses. 

The development of this high school 
physics course by the collaborative 
efforts of college and university scien- 
tists and high school teachers is a useful 
illustration of the pressing need for more 
collaboration. The group not only out- 
lined content and learning experiences 
and wrote a textbook, but they also pre- 
pared a teacher’s manual. also 
identified concepts which could be more 
easily expressed and understood through 
appropriate motion pictures. So they 
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are planning seventy motion pictures to 
be part of the course. They found cur- 
rent textbooks crammed with details and 
illustrations, and to eliminate the digres- 
sions in basic text material they planned 
to deal with special illustrations and 
optional sources by preparing a con- 
siderable number of small monographs 
which a high school student could use 
to follow up special interests. For ex- 
ample, if he wanted to know something 
about electroplating as it was mentioned 
in connection with ionization, he could 
read the monograph on electroplating. 
This serves special interests without 
cluttering up the basic structure of 
the course. Furthermore, the group has 
reviewed the need for, and possible 
functions of, laboratory exercises in de- 
veloping concretely some of the basic 
concepts, generalizations, and measure- 
ments. They have gone to the five-and- 
ten and other sources and produced in- 


expensive kits that high school students 
can develop and use. Finally, this proj- 


ect is involving work with a group of 
high school teachers and some prospec- 
tive teachers. This second semester, this 
material will be tried out in seventy 
school systems with which the group 
has been working. 

I have spent some time describing the 
development of this high school physics 
course because it illustrates what is now 
needed in all fields for the improvement 
of the curriculum and of teaching. We 
need college and university scholars and 
scientists, those who are called “profes- 
sional educators,” schoolteachers and 
supervisors, all a together on the 
common problems of the curriculum, of 
what teachers need to know, and of how 
they may be educated. All these people 
are needed to develop the curriculum 
and to improve the quality of teaching. 

Some will argue that once a course has 
been built, the job has been done in that 
field. The course won't be obsolete for 
another twenty years and college and 
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university cooperation won't be neces- 
sary again until that time. However, I 
would argue that the growing fields of 
science, scholarship, and the arts will 
need constant rethinking by all the 
people concerned with the problems of 
professional education. Furthermore, 
changing conditions in which high school 
students will be living, our growing 
knowledge of the conditions which pro- 
mote learning, our growing knowledge 
of social psychology, of various cultures 
and subcultures in our cities and rural 
areas, all these developments require 
restudy and selneand collaborative 
effort. I do not expect in our lifetime 
that the task of building the curriculum 
and developing high-quality teaching 
will be completed. 

Furthermore, if new teachers are to 
influence positively the development of 
better curricula and teaching, it is not 
enough simply to turn them out of our 
colleges and universities expecting them, 
these new beginning teachers, to exer- 
cise a strong positive influence in the 
schools into which they go. The danger 
is, if new teachers simply come out of 
our educational institutions and go as 
new isolated ple into the high 
schools, they will be forced to adjust to 
present conditions in the schools rather 
than exercise strong influence to improve 
the schools. 

The real situation is more likely to be 
like that in the story of a newly rich 
man who came down from New York 
to Pinehurst, wanting to make society 
there, and he found out everybody was 
going bird hunting. He said, “How do 
you do this?” He was told, “You get a 
bird dog and a gun.” He said, “Where 
do I get a bird dog?” “Go to a farmer 
down the road. He raises them.” So he 
bought a bird dog. Several weeks later, 
he ran into the farmer, who said, “How 
did the bird dog work out?” The man 
said, “Pretty well now. As a matter of 
fact, when I first got him and we went 
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hunting the birds would jump up, and 
the dog, instead of chasing them, would 
put his nose up in the air and just stand 
there—but I beat that out of him!” 

All too often, when a new teacher in 
the school has new ideas and better ways 
of handling the job, the others “beat 
that out of him.” This is only natural, 
but it means that our present hopes are 
often unattained. 

In the hospital field a different ap- 
— is followed. If we are going to 

ave a modern hospital it has to be tied 
in with a medical school. This is recog- 
nized, for example, by the Veterans 
Administration. In seeking to get good 
medical service for veterans, where pos- 
sible the veterans hospitals have been 
tied in with medical schools, so that 
medical personnel both old and young 
would be in continual touch with new 
medical knowledge and procedures. I 
believe this to be necessary in education, 
that is, we must work out arrangements 
in which the subject-matter people, the 
people in education, the school people, 
work together, so that young le are 
inducted in a situation in which they 
are able to make use of their new knowl- 
edge and training. 

May I summarize by saying this. The 


entire fabric of American education— 
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elementary, secondary, higher—has made 
major contributions to the development 
of our economy, our stable government, 
our increasing individual opportunity. 
The demands upon our educational 
system are increasing. The ability of 
colleges and universities to meet the 
demands placed upon them is greatly 
dependent upon maintaining and in- 
creasing the quality and supply of com- 
petent college students, and this in turn 
hinges on the quality and supply of high 
school and elementary school teachers. 

The colleges and universities are essen- 
tial factors in the development of com- 
petent teachers. Hence, colleges and 
universities must accept the responsi- 
bility for educating teachers, and for 
assigning to this task competent faculty 
members and other resources in the 
many fields from which contributions are 
required. The allocation of the job to a 
single department or school of educa- 
tion will not solve the serious and diffi- 
cult problems. The knowledge and 
skills of professors of education represent 
only one of a number of kinds of com- 
petence needed. Only the full commit- 
ment by the colleges and universities of 
the range of resources needed will be 


adequate provision for the job ahead. 


II. Education as a Responsibility of the States 


WILLIAM L. FREDERICK 


Tue TrTLe of this paper, “Education as 
a Responsibility of the States,” is suffi- 
ciently broad to permit its development 
in any one of a number of ways. It 
could be the title of a states’ rights ad- 
dress; a legal analysis of state laws and 
court decisions relating to education; an 
examination of the role of the states in 


the historical development of public 


education; an analysis of the administra- 
tive mechanisms which states have 
sought to fulfill their responsibilities for 
education; or a discussion of state finan- 
cial aid for education. 

Some of these approaches to the sub- 
ject are treated briefly in this paper. The 
constitutional bases of state action with 
respect to education are described, and 
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there is discussion of means by which 
states have discharged these responsi- 
bilities. The concluding section of the 
paper is devoted to a special phase of 
this general subject—the responsibility 
of the states for the certification of 
teachers. 

Every state constitution includes a 
section or sections on education. The 
oldest of the state constitutions still in 
force, that of Massachusetts, adopted in 
1780, contains a section on Harvard Col- 
lege and a section on the importance of 
education and the duty of the Common- 
wealth to foster education. A brief 
quotation from this section reads as 
follows: 


Wisdom, and knowledge, as well as vir- 
tue, diffused generally among the body of 
the people, being necessary for the preserva- 
tion of their rights and liberties; and as these 
depend on spreading the opportunities and 
advantages of education in the various parts 
of the country, and among the different 
orders of the people, it shall be the duty of 
Legislatures and Magistrates, in all future 
periods of this Commonwealth, to cherish 
the interests of literature and the sciences, 
and all seminaries of them; especially the 
university at Cambridge, public schools and 
grammar schools in the towns;.. . 


The most recent of the state constitu- 
tions is that adopted in New Jersey in 
1948. The section on education in this 
charter, though written in modern lan- 
guage, has much the same purpose as 
the section of the Massachusetts docu- 
ment, written almost 170 years earlier. 
The basic part of the education section 
of the New Jersey constitution reads as 
follows: 


The Legislature shall provide for the 
maintenance and support de thorough and 
efficient system of free public schools for 
the instruction of all the children in the 
State between the ages of five and eighteen 
years. 


The presence of educational provisions 
in the constitutions of all the states em- 


phasizes that those who drafted these 
basic charters were convinced that the 
diffusion of public education was essen- 
tial to the maintenance of democratic 
government. Holding such a belief, it 
is not surprising that they provided in 
the constitutions that the encouragement 
and promotion of education should be a 
responsibility of state government. 

In many state constitutions the key 
educational provision is one specifying 
that the legislature shall support and 
maintain a system of common schools. 
Frequently, education articles also in- 
clude other provisions pertaining to the 
the use of school lands and funds; the 
method of selection, and perhaps the 
powers and duties, of the chiek state 
school officer and the state school board; 
the selection and functions of county 
school officials; and the minimum school 
term to be offered by local districts. 
Some state constitutions also include 
sections relating to state colleges and 
universities, providing for the organiza- 
tion and support of these institutions. 

These constitutional sections provide 
the basis for a wide range of state powers 
affecting education. Under these pro- 
visions states may levy taxes and make 
expenditures for the support of educa- 
tion. They may determine the basic 
organization for education in the state, 
including such matters as the establish- 
ment of school districts and the composi- 
tion, selection, and powers of local boards 
of education. They may control the 
length of school terms and even the 
length of the school day. They may 
specify the number of years of educa- 
tion to be offered by local districts and 
provide that education shall be compul- 
sory for all children up to a certain age 
or grade level. States may require 
certain courses to be offered, or even 
prescribe curricula in considerable detail. 
They may determine working conditions 
for teachers, including tenure, salary, 
pension, and other benefits, and states 
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may set standards for teachers, govern- 
ing entrance into and practice of the 
profession. 

In education, as in other areas, con- 
stitutional provisions may limit as well as 
grant power to the states. For example, 
the method of selecting the chief state 
school officer usually is determined by 
the constitution, and so is beyond the 
control of the legislature. Also, some 
powers of th*= office may be set forth 
specifically in the constitution or derived 
by implication from it. In a number of 
states, constitutional provisions give the 
state university a semi-autonomous posi- 
tion as far as state government is con- 
cerned. In such instances, the role of 
the legislature is limited largely to ap- 
propriating some of the funds needed for 
support of these institutions. In addi- 


tion to these direct limitations, other 
constitutional provisions may affect the 
means by which states seek to carry out 
their educational functions. 
A further limitation upon 


the exercise 
of state responsibilities in the field of 
education results from our long-stand- 
ing, cherished principle of local ee 
of our schools. We have alwa 

great pride in the extent to w me our 
educational system is locally controlled. 
In many areas of the nation, school dis- 
tricts are the smallest geographical units 
of government, and to an important de- 
gree these oe districts have determined 
our educational policies. Naturally, this 
tradition of | control has influenced 
the extent to which state governments 
have assumed responsibilities for educa- 
tion. 

I would suggest, however, that action 
by a state on a matter affecting educa- 
tion does not necessarily reduce local 
control of the schools. Instead, it may 
strengthen and make more meaningful 
the ability of citizens to exercise control 
of their local schools. As an example, 
consider state programs to promote 
school-district reorganization. Prior to 
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reorganization, citizens in many small 
districts could not really exercise effec- 
tive control of the educational programs 
of their schools. Small enrollments and 
low tax resources made minimum educa- 
tional programs inevitable. In effect, the 
small number of students and the lack 
of adequate financial support predeter- 
mined the school program, and meaning- 
ful local contro! by citizens of the com- 
munity did not exist. A successful re- 
organization program, by increasing the 
number of pupils and enlarging the tax 
base, opened new possibilities in the 
way of educational programs. Local 
citizens then were able to make deter- 
minations regarding the type of educa- 
tion to be offered, and thus to exercise 
effective control of their schools. 

In this discussion of the constitutional 
responsibilities of the states for educa- 
tion, it is important also to note that the 
powers granted to the states are largely 
discretionary. States have considerable 
freedom of choice as to the extent and 
means of exercising these powers. Most 
of the provisions with which we are 
concerned depend upon legislative action 
for their implementation. Generally 
speaking, legislative bodies cannot be 
legally required to take action. More- 
over, a legislature may fulfill its i- 
bility for action in a number of differen 
ways. Taken together, these facts mean 
that a legislature may or may not exer- 
cise its legal power to act in a given 
situation, and if it does decide to act, 
alternative methods of action usually are 
available. To illustrate, let me outline 
four ways in which states have exercised 
their responsibilities for education. 

First, states have adopted enablin 
legislation and then relied upon seal 
districts and citizens to implement these 
laws. In earlier days, many states fol- 
lowed this pattern almost exclusively. 
They felt that they discharged their re- 
sponsibilities for supporting and main- 
taining a system of common schools by 
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providing the organizational framework 
and basic powers for such a system. 
Beyond this point, local communities 
exercised full control and were respon- 
sible for the educational program. 

Second, states have set minimum stand- 
ards, requiring all districts to meet these 
standards, but giving them authority to 
impose higher standards. For example, 
many states establish minimum school 
terms which must be observed by all 
school districts, but districts which wish 
to do so may operate schools for longer 
periods of time. Here, assumption of 
responsibility by the state is coupled with 
permission for local units also to exercise 
responsibility, provided that they meet 
the state-wide minimum standards. 

Third, states have imposed uniform 
requirements with respect to various 
parts of the educational program. There 
are many examples in each state, in- 
cluding certification standards, regula- 
tions governing the operation of school 
buses, some provisions regulating work- 
ing conditions for teachers, and in a few 
instances, some elements of the curricu- 
lum. Uniform standards may represent 
almost complete assumption of responsi- 
bility for the particular function by a 
state and may leave little or no responsi- 
bility to be exercised by local districts. 

Fourth, states have operated directly 
various phases of the total educational 
program. This is the usual pattern in 
public higher education, but it is unusual 
at the elementary and secondary level. 
When a state directly operates an ele- 
ment of the educational program, it 
assumes full responsibility for this func- 
tion. 

It is clear that there is a trend in all 
states for state government to play an 
increasingly important role in this field. 
Minimum standards and uniform re- 
quirements are being extended to new 
areas, and states are less and less likely 
to rely upon simple enabling legislation 
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as a means of fulfilling their responsi- 
bilities for education. 

In part, this trend results from the in- 
creasing expenditures by state govern- 
ment for the support of education. As 
state expenditures increase, state gov- 
ernments feel greater responsibility to 
make certain that schools are organized 
and operated in such a way as to ensure 
the most effective use of state funds. 

This trend toward increased state re- 
sponsibility for education also results in 
part from changes in our society and our 
educational system. The growing com- 
plexity and interdependence of our social 
order have made us aware that educa- 
tion cannot be entrusted entirely to sep- 
arate school districts, each operating in 
its own manner. Certain minimum stand- 
ards are essential, and on other matters 
uniformity is needed. In such cases, 
responsibility for action must be assumed 
by the states. 

Educational associations and individ- 
uals vitally concerned with the advance- 
ment of education also have contributed 
to this trend. They have encouraged 
state governments to accept additional 
responsibilities in the area of education. 
They have recognized basic educational 
needs which require state action and 
have worked diligently to obtain state 
policies and programs to meet these 
needs, 

It appears certain that the present 
trend will continue and state govern- 
ments will play an increasingly impor- 
tant part in determining educational 
policies and procedures. As I have 
attempted to demonstrate, state constitu- 
tions grant sufficient authority and re- 
sponsibility to the states. With few ex- 
ceptions, the organization and powers of 
local school districts and officials are 
derived from state statutes and not from 
constitutional provisions. Changes in 
educational provisions of state constitu- 
tions may be necessary, however, in 
order to strengthen the organizational 
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structure for education at the state level. 

As states assume new responsibilities 
in education, every effort should be made 
to avoid impairing unduly local control 
of our schools. States should attempt to 
exercise their authority in a manner 
which will permit and stimulate local 
participation and decision-making. Flex- 
ibility in state controls rather than rigid 
uniformity would appear to be desirable 
in most instances. Consultative functions 
of state departments of education need 
to be emphasized, and the use of arbi- 
trary regulations should be held to a 
minimum. Continuing attention should 
be given to the relationships between the 
educational agencies at the state level 
and local school districts. If harmonious 
relationships prevail, both levels of gov- 
ernment can contribute significantly to: 
the strengthening of American education. 

Within this general framework of 


state constitutional powers and responsi- . 


bilities in the field of education, 1 want 
to give special attention to state activities 


relating to licensing and certification. A 
wide range of professions and occupa- 
tions are subject to state licensing re- 


quirements. In addition to all the 
established professions, most states have 
licensing requirements for a number of 
occupations and trades. Moreover the 
list is growing, for almost every state 
legislative session sees the introduction 
of a number of bills to extend licensing 
requirements to new areas. 

There are, of course, many differences 
between the certification of teachers and 
the licensing of other professional groups. 
First of all, most teachers are public 
employees, while most members of other 
professions engage in private practice. 
Second, the legal basis for certifying 
teachers may differ from the basis for 
licensing members of other professional 
groups. The power of a state to certify 
teachers could be derived from its gen- 
eral educational authority. Its power to 
license other professions is based upon 
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the police power of the state—that is, 
the power to protect the public health, 
safety, and welfare. Third, the origins 
and development of these two practices 
usually have been different. In many 
states teacher certification began at the 
county level and only gradually was ex- 
tended to the state. Licensing of other 
professions, however, began on a state- 
wide basis. Fourth, there is an impor- 
tant difference in the extent to which the 
general public has freedom of choice 
with respect to teachers and other pro- 
fessional persons. Parents usually have 
little or no choice as to their children’s 
teachers. On the other hand, they 
usually are able to choose their own 
physicians, lawyers, dentists, and other 
professional practitioners. Thus, there 
may be a special reason for the state to 
ensure that all teachers possess a min- 
imum degree of competency. 

Despite these differences, there are a 
number of similarities between the 
certification of teachers and the licensing 
of other professional groups. In both 
instances, the authority of the state is 
involved and is used to govern entrance 
into a profession and, to some extent, to 
determine professional practices. Stand- 
ards for entrance into a_proféssion, 
including training and experience, are 
set by law. Persons may not teach or 
practice other licensed professions unless 
they are able to meet these entrance re- 
quirements. In their practice, also, they 
may have to conform to provisions of the 
licensing law or to regulations of the 
certifying board. 

In the past several years, we at the 
Council of State Governments have given 
considerable attention to the subject of 
professional licensing in the states. While 
we have not concentrated on teacher 
certification, I believe that some of the 

roblems which we have observed in pro- 
Seuteunl licensure generally are also 
present in the area of teacher certifica- 
tion. I propose now to outline some of 
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these problems briefly, for I think they 
are matters worthy of your attention as 
you continue your efforts to improve 
certification throughout the 


teacher 
nation. 

First, there is the continuing problem 
of possible conflict between the public 
interest and the interest of the group. 
Most state licensing laws appear to be 
based upon the assumption that the in- 
terests of the general public and the pro- 
fessional group are identical, or at least 
that there is no real conflict between 
them. Such an assumption clearly under- 
lies the general practice of establishing 
independent licensing boards, composed 
entirely of members of the profession 
subject to licensing by the board. 
Though the authority of the state is 
involved in licensing, there is no pro- 
vision in most licensing statutes for 
representation of the general public in 
the licensing process. Rather, the admin- 
istration and enforcement of licensing 
statutes are left entirely to members of 
the licensed professions. No matter how 
public-spirited members of these boards 
may be, it seems inevitable that in gen- 
eral they will view matters of concern 
to their profession from a professional 
standpoint. I would suggest that, in 
some instances at least, this vantage 
point is somewhat different from that 
of the general public. 

A second problem has to do with 
the detailed requirements for licensing, 
which often are incorporated as part of 
the basic licensing statute, or are writ- 
ten into the rules of a licensing board. 
Requirements for teacher certification 
which specify a whole series of individual 
courses are an example. Specific, de- 
tailed requirements of this type, particu- 
larly when they are written into law, 
inevitably introduce a rigidity into the 
licensing process. Such practices inhibit 
the development and growth of the pro- 
fession, for by their very nature, they 
make it extremely difficult for any 
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change to occur in professional training. 

A third problem concerns the effective- 
ness of the licensing process. Theoreti- 
cally, a licensing statute keeps incom- 
petents out of a profession. Also, it is 
supposed to provide a means for remov- 
ing from a profession those practitioners 
who fail to practice in accordance with 
prescribed standards. How effectively 
are these two goals achieved? 

A strong licensing statute, implemented 
by an able, active d, may provide a 
means of establishing standards and 
testing competence which will ensure 
that those who enter the profession have 
the ability to practice it successfully. 
Unfortunately, an examination of licens- 
ing laws suggests that many standards 
which applicants must meet have little 
apparent relationship to the ability to 
practice. Also, many boards use testing 
procedures which at best are archaic, 
though boards in more and more pro- 
fessions are able to use, and are 
using, carefully pr examinations 
developed by national professional asso- 
ciations. 

The second goal, the weeding-out of 
incompetents from a profession, is even 
more difficult to attain. Here teacher 
certification boards must rely 
upon local school authorities to initiate 
action. For many reasons they may be 
reluctant to do so, just as members of 
licensing boards in other professions hesi- 
tate to suspend or revoke certificates. 
The result, in all professions, is that a 
number of individuals continue to hold 
licenses, even though it seems fairly clear 
that they are not practicing in accord- 
ance with the accepted standards for 
their professions. 

This suggests a fourth problem for 
consideration. The existence of a licens- 
ing or certification act may cause an 
undue reliance to be placed upon this 
method of determining competence. 
There is likely to be an assumption that 
the practitioner is qualified merely be- 
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cause he holds a license or certificate. 
In teaching, for example, to what extent 
do local boards of education assume that 
a teacher is qualified simply because she 
has a certificate? I would suggest that 
more school boards should be encour- 
aged to set their own standards, to regard 
the certification standards of the state 
merely as a minimum, and to go well 
beyond these standards in making judg- 
ments about the qualifications of 
teachers. 

Fifth, it seems to me that our licens- 
ing laws may create a paradox with re- 
spect to the value we assign to formal 
higher education. We exalt the value of 
higher education by requiring a specified 
amount and type of educational training 
as a prerequisite for licensing. At the 
same time, we limit our concept of higher 
education by identifying it almost en- 
tirely with training for a particular pro- 
fession. Of course, licensing require- 
ments are not the only factor here, but 
I suggest that they contribute to this 


narrow view of the meaning and value 
of higher education. 

A closely related matter is the effect 
of licensing requirements upon the in- 


structional pro of colleges and uni- 
versities. Professional schools cannot 
afford to ignore the licensing standards 
for their professions, at least within the 
state in which are located. Their 
aduates will expect that they will have 
d an opportunity to take the courses 
required for licensure. Thus, school pro- 
grams may be determined in large part 
by the requirements of licensing laws and 
boards. Moreover, since many boards 
have authority to accredit professional 
schools, universities may be subject to 
accreditation by numerous bodies. 
Clearly, the imposition of standards by 
numerous agencies may have undesirable 
effects on the total university program. 
Finally, there are a whole series of 
roblems oa ing to the interstate 
capaetl of at Varying standards 
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in the several states may cause teachers 
or other pagvenay s6 moving to 
new states to have difficulties in meeting 
requirements for licensure. Some licens- 
ing or certification acts do not even con- 
tain provisions for recognizing licenses 
held in other states. In some instances, 
also, it is clear that these laws have been 
used deliberately to erect barriers to 
make it difficult, if not impossible, for 

ons from other states to obtain 
icenses. Even where these conditions 
do not exist, there is likely to be a con- 
siderable amount of red tape, so that 
obtaining a license in a new state may 
be an arduous process. 

Many existing licensing laws were 
written in periods when the supply of 
professionally trained ons appeared 
to exceed the demand for their services. 
As shortages have develo many re- 
strictive provisions have eased or 
eliminated, but too many still remain. 
Certainly with the shortage of qualified 
teachers, there appears to be no reason 
for maintaining these artificial barriers. 
Yet we know that some states still re- 
_ experienced teachers who come 

m other states to take courses in local 
history or to meet other special require- 
ments. Statistics are difficult, if not im- 
possible, to obtain, but one wonders how 
many experienced teachers who move to 
other states for family or health reasons 
do not continue to teach because of a 
reluctance to go to the trouble and ex- 
pense of satisfying technical, parochial 
requirements for licensure. If the num- 
ber of such persons is at all substantial, 
this represents a serious loss to the teach- 
ing ee and to the general public. 
In this time of teacher shortage, and with 
the increasing mobility of our population, 
the profession has an obligation to con- 
tinue and strengthen its efforts to remove 
these interstate barriers and reduce this 
waste of talent. 

In conclusion, I will attempt to sum- 
marize these remarks in a short series of 
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statements. First, the powers of the 
states with respect to education are broad 
and far-reaching, and are based upon 
clear constitutional provisions. Second, 
the trend toward the increased use of 
these powers directly by the states will 
continue, so that more and more impor- 
tant decisions regarding the organization 
and operation of our schools will be 
made, at least partially, in state capitals, 
rather than solely in local communities. 
Third, state-local relationships in educa- 
tion will become more important as state 
activities expand. Assumption of new 
responsibilities by the states may 
strengthen or weaken local control of the 


iil. 


HARRY J. 


Over THE span of the last two gen- 
erations there has been an extraordinary 
increase in state legislation requiring 
governmental licensure for those who 
desire to practice a profession or engage 
in certain occupations." The drive for 
expanding licensure is not alone the prod- 
uct of public pressure; both professional 
and occupational groups in increasing 
number have sought legislative and ad- 
ministrative support for the enactment 
and enforcement of legislation requiring 
licensure based on educational and ex- 
perience qualifications. Nor do the mo- 
tivating factors for increasing licensure 
belong to a single category. Licensing, 
though primarily concerned with ad- 
vancing the health, safety, and welfare of 
the people, may be used to create a 
monopoly or semimonopoly situation for 

* For details consult Council of State Govern- 
ments, A Study in State Legislation: Licensing 
the Practice of Professions and Other Occupa- 
tions (Chicago: The Council, 1952). In the 
pages which follow, the author of this paper 
has borrowed freely from this source. 


The Historical Development 
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schools depending upon the type of state 
authority and the manner in which it is 
exercised. Fourth, with respect to pro- 
fessional licensing generally, and certi- 
fication of teachers in particular, we must 
guard against unduly rigid requirements 
for licensure. Fifth, we should seek to 
ensure that the minimum standards of 
certification do not at the same time 
become the maximum standards for 
judging qualifications of teachers. Sixth, 
we must find ways and means of making 
certain that state licensing laws do not 
erect barriers which prevent qualified 
persons from continuing to practice their 
professions after moving to other states. 


of Licensing for the Professions 


CARMAN 


the purpose of eliminating competition 
and raising prices. Moreover, wholly 
apart from the economic benefits derived 
by some, a license to practice a profession 
or engage in an occupation carries with 
it social prestige and psychological satis- 
faction. To illustrate: in England in 1844, 
the petitioners for the College of Veter- 
inary ate «pa declared that incorpora- 
tion “would materially contribute to . . . 
the respectability of veterinary sur- 
geons.” * 

The term “profession,” as we define 
and use it, did not prevail in the ancient 
world even though every society has had 
its priesthood, lawyers, and physicians. 
In Greece the lawyer was not a trained 
advocate practicing before a specially 
trained judge; he was the litigant’s 
friend speaking on his behalf before the 
litigant’s peers. The physician, though 


sometimes a specialist, did not receive 


*A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, The 
Professions (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1933), p. 302. 
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formal training; at best he was the pupil 
of some eminent practitioner. In the 
Roman Empire the situation was not 
markedly different from what it was in 
Greece —_ that the physician was 
— a slave attached to a rich man’s 

ousehold. Accountants, architects, en- 
gineers were usually salaried adminis- 
trators employed by the state. Nor did 
those whom we now think of as belong- 
ing to the professions form distinct social 
groups or professional or vocational asso- 
ciations.* 

In the Middle Ages when the Church 
occupied a pre-eminent place, many of 
those who were performing functions 
which today would be regarded as be- 
longing to the professions were in the 

of the priesthood or, if outside the 
priesthood, were organized into exclusive 
associations or guilds. It was out of these 
exclusive associations or guilds of teach- 


ers and students that the universities 
arose. The organization of the universi- 
ties was fairly uniform, there being four 


faculties—the faculty of arts and the 
three superior faculties of theology, law, 
and medicine. These faculties, especially 
those of theology, law, and medicine, 
were to all intents and purposes com- 
parable to the faculties of professional 
schools of a later day.‘ In this connec- 
tion the complaint of Francis Bacon is 
illuminating: “Among so many great 
foundations of colleges in Europe I find 
it strange that they are all dedicated to 
professions, and none left free to arts and 
sciences at large.”* Here, too, it should 
be observed that, unlike ancient times, 
the graduates of the medieval universities 
not only received prolonged training in 

. rt > European background consult ibid., 

“Hastings Rashdall, Universities of Europe in 
the Middle Ages (Oxford, England: Oxford 
University Press, 1895), II, 50. 

5 Francis Bacon, The Advancement of Learn- 
ing in Works of Francis Bacon, ed. James 
Spedding, et al. (Oxford, England: Oxford 
University Press, 1887), III, 707. 
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their specialties but constituted a class 
apart, not merely because of the domi- 
nance of the Church but because th 
were university trained. With the shed- 
ding of religious domination—a slow 
process °—the professions emerged from 
church control and formed their own 
associations. The Royal College of 
Physicians of London founded in 1518 
is a good illustration of this important 
change. In England these associations 
evolved into guilds. Out of the sur- 
geons’ guild there had emerged by the 
eighteenth century, the Royal College 
of Surgeons and out of the apothecaries’ 
guild, the Society of Apothecaries. 

Similarly, other vocations existing in 
the medieval world attained the status 
of professions, notably architecture, den- 
tistry, engineering, and accountancy. 

In the matter of licensure, the medieval 
universities both trained and licensed. 
In reality, a degree was a certificate 
of competence which in the cases of law 
and medicine usually conveyed certain 
exclusive rights of practice to its holder. 
Similarly, the guilds which evolved into 
professional bodies often gave training 
and always attempted to give exclusive 
rights of practice to their members. With 
the decline of the guilds the state in- 
creasingly assumed responsibility for 
both training and licensing. In so doing, 
however, the state made no effort to 
establish new training agencies; instead, 
it depended on the universities and other 
institutions of higher learning to provide 
the necessary educational requirements. 
Almost without exception the state in 
exercising control over licensure has been 
motivated, at least in the beginning, by 
a common purpose, namely to ensure 
fair dealing, protect the public against 
quackery and incompetence, and lift the 
standards of the professions by means 

* Especially was this true of the teaching 

ofession. Teaching remained in clerical 

ds long after the Reformation. See Carr- 
Saunders and Wilson, op. cit., pp. 293-94, 
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of better professional training and the 
testing of professional competence. 
The stages by which the state has 
come to assume its present role of licens- 
ing the professions have differed from 
country to country. Let us first take a 
brief look at Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. State control in Germany had its 
origin in Prussia. Here during the early 
years of the eighteenth century state ex- 
aminations were instituted for lawyers 
and physicians in addition to the qualify- 
ing university examinations. Inasmuch as 
the former alone carried privileges such 
as protection to title, the university ex- 
aminations gradually lapsed, leaving the 
state in sole command of licensing. Out 
of this arrangement there emerged the 
present German system under which the 
state requires attendance at a profes- 
sional a and the passing of a state 


examination. The successful candidates 
receive exclusive right to certain profes- 
ations but otherwise are 
in their practice by state 


sional desi 
unhampere 
control. 

In France, the medieval system con- 
tinued legally until swept away by the 
French Revolution. For a few years 
thereafter absolute freedom of practice 
prevailed. But the flood of consequent 
abuse was so great and public clamor for 
remedial steps so loud that some measure 
of control was inevitable. New profes- 
sional schools were organized and only 
those who passed the tests set by these 
schools were permitted to practice their 
chosen profession. Out of these profes- 
sional schools emerged the modern 
French universities with power to confer 
the right to practice. Since the French 
universities are closely controlled by the 
state, it virtually means direct state con- 
trol for both training and licensing for 
the professions. 

The situation in England as far as the 
professions are concerned is more varied 
than on the Continent. Here the tradi- 
tional forms of control have been more 
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fully preserved. The Inns of Court, 
autonomous professional bodies, retain 
their right to license barristers. The uni- 
versities, which are independent of the 
state though retaining the right to license 
doctors, are in the performance of this 
function subject to the supervision by 
the General Medical Council set up by 
Parliament in 1858. This council con- 
sists of representatives of the universities, 
of the registered (licensed) practitioners, 
of certain medical rations, and 
nominees of the crown. The council itself 
is not an examining body but exercises 
an overriding authority over the universi- 
ties in to their examining and 
licensing functions. Unlike France or 
Germany many professions are not regu- 
lated by the state and are self-govern- 
ing. Associations of practitioners in 
each of these non-state-regulated profes- 
sions define minimum qualifications for 
membership and either test the qualifica- 
tions of candidates by their own exam- 
inations, as in the case of accountants, 
or accept certain university degrees as 
evidence of qualification, as is usually the 
case for those seeking to become licensed 
engineers. By recourse to various means 
the associations also attempt to persuade 
the public to give their exclusive patron- 
age to their members who have been 
tested for competence and approved. 
The historical background of licensure 
for the professions in the United States 
is a checkered one. Throughout the 
greater part of the colonial period and, 
even after, America, cul and in- 
stitutionally, was the frontier of Western 
Europe. Those who left the Old World 
for the New brought with them not only 
such physical goods as they could carry, 
but also the political, religious, social, 
and economic ideas and arrangements 
which were their heritage. These Euro- 
pean cultural antecedents constituted the 
foundation stones, as it were, upon which 
a new naticnal culture—an amalgam of 
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New and Old World influences—was to 
be built. 

The professions during colonial times 
were few in number, the — ones 
being law, medicine, teaching, and the 
ministry. Although a strong tradition 
prevailel that the professions required 
university training, the opportunity for 
such was meager. Only nine colleges 
were founded in colonial America and 
with one exception, Pennsylvania, all 
were designed primarily to prepare per- 
sons for the ministry. All were largely 
under church control and most of the 
professorships were filled by cl 
The course of study was deeply rooted in 
the past and did not differ basically from 
that of the medieval university. Dogma 
rather than experiment ruled; to have 
an inquiring mind was to be damned. 

In general, the colonial colleges tended 
to be strongholds of tradition and con- 
servatism. Not until 1765 was the first 
medical school on the American conti- 
nent established at Philadelphia. Not 
until 1769 when William and Mary estab- 
lished a law professorship was legal in- 
struction offered in any of the institutions 
of higher learning in America. Teacher 
education as we now conceive it was un- 
heard of. Those who planned to enter 
law, medicine, or the ministry and who 
could afford to do so financially went to 
European universities for their training. 
Those who could not afford it obtained 
their professional training on an ap- 
prenticeship basis under the guidance of 
a “degree” Dg sso However con- 
scientious “degree” or E 
practitioner might be, he could not offer 
the training necessary to maintain the 
level of competence of men trained in 
Europe. Particularly was this true in the 
field of medicine, and as a result the 
skill of each succeeding generation of 
apprentice-trained doctors declined. It 
has been estimated that by the opening of 
the nineteenth century only 400 of the 
3,500 who practiced medicine in what 
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had been colonial America had degrees 
from E schools." 

In light of this situation one does not 
have to draw upon his imagination re- 
garding the status of medical practice in 
America during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. I ce and 
superstition regarding the human body 


was widespread. Modern physiology was 
practically unheard of. Where barbers 
were surgeons and hospitals did not exist, 
where quackery was rampant and where 
reputable physicians prescribed from 
superstition rather than from science, 
small wonder that the death rate was 
high. The following prescription is sig- 

ificant of the low state of the profession. 
To cure smallpox and plague: 

In the month of March take toads as many 
as you will alive, putt them in an earthen 
pott, so that it may be half full; cover it 
with a broad tyle or iron plate; then over- 
whelme the pott so that the bottom may be 
uppermost; put charcoales around about it. 
. . « Sett it on fire and lett it burn out and 
extinguish itself; when it is cold take out the 
toads, and in an iron mortar them 
very well... moderate the dose according 
to the strength of the partie.’ 


True the eighteenth century witnessed 
some improvement. With the spread of 
the scientific movement there was a 
growing tendency to abandon the idea 
that disease was the work of the devil 
and that the sick could be made well by 
driving out the evil spirits. Inoculation 
for smallpox, introduced in Boston in 
1721, was gradually accepted after a bit- 
ter conflict with some of the reacti 
clergy. The injuries suffered by medicine 
as a result of the Revolution and the re- 


T Louis G. Caldwell, “Early Legislation Regu- 
lating the Practice of Medicine,” Illinois Law 
Review, December 1923, p. 235; ; 
Sigerist, “The of M Licensure,” in 
Proceedings of the Annual Congress in Medical 
Education, Hospitals and Licensure (Chicago: 


*Quoted by H. J. Carman, Social and Eco- 
nomic History of the United States (Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1930), I, 186. 
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sultant break with British medical circles 
were, with the coming of peace, repaired. 
New medical schools were established 
and medical societies founded, and at- 
tempts were made to raise the standards 
of the profession.’ But quackery was still 
widespread. Dissection was still frowned 
upon, and obstetrics as yet found no 
place in the doctor's studies or practice. 


The legal profession also had its short- 
comings during the colonial period. 
During the seventeenth century few 
European-trained lawyers came to the 
colonies. Indeed, soon after their found- 
ing, several of the colonies enacted legis- 
lation severely limiting the activities of 
those in the legal profession. Though 
subsequently repealed, it was not until 
after 1700 that the profession gained 
popular respect. Prior to this time those 
who engaged in the practice of law were 
for the most part regarded as sharpsters 
and tricksters. By 1750, however, the 
situation had changed markedly and 
every important colonial town had its 
coterie of able practitioners most of 
whom were closely united by social and 
business ties with the wealthy townsmen. 
By the mid-eighteenth century the more 
reputable members of the profession had 
taken steps to lift its standards. Thus, in 
1729 six of the leading lawyers of New 
York City formed a bar association. The 
following year the judges of the supreme 
court of the colony ruled that an ap- 
prenticeship of seven years would be re- 
quired of all candidates who wished to 
practice before them, thus indicating that 
they also shared the professional con- 
sciousness that was seemingly gathering 
momentum within the ranks. Leading 
lawyers in other colonies were similarly 
concerned about improving standards 
and ridding the profession of those whose 


® For improvements in the medical profession 
during the post-Revolutionary days see Brooke 
Hindle, The Pursuit of Science in Revolutionary 
America, 1735-1789 (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1956), pp. 280-301. 
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ethical outlook resulted in degrading the 
profession. This action on the part of 
those engaged in the practice of law soon 
won for them a position in colonial 
society comparable to that held by 
their professional colleagues in England. 
Henceforth the members of the legal 
profession, despite the fact that it con- 
tained some black sheep, became a lead- 
ing group in private and public life.’® 
No one can review the status of the 
professions of law and medicine during 
the colonial period without reaching the 
conclusion that university training was 
denied to all but the wealthy, that prep- 
aration for these professions was re- 
stricted almost entirely to an apprentice 
system, and that many lawyers and doc- 
tors were far from competent. Efforts on 
the part of the government to improve 
the situation were delayed until the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. The 
first governmental attempt to regulate 
the practice of medicine was made by 
Virginia in 1639. It was stimulated not 
by a desire to rid the colony of the 
unskilled but by complaints of exces- 
sive charges. Revised a hundred years 
later, this statute distinguished between 
charges of those who had had university 
training and those who had acquired 
whatever knowledge and skill they pos- 
sessed from apprenticeship and experi- 
ence. Except for similar statutes enacted 
by Massachusetts in 1649 and New York 
in 1665 no attempt was made by colonial 
governments to regulate the practice of 
medicine until the eve of the Revolution 


* Alfred Z. Reed, “Training for the Public 
Profession of Law,” in C ie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching Bulletin No. 15 
(New York: The Foundation, 1921), p. 36; 
F. P. DeLancy, The Licensing of Professions in 
West Virginia (Chicago: Foundation Press, 
1938), pp. 36-37; Roscoe Pound, “The School 
of Law” in Higher Education in America, ed. 
Raymond A. Kent (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1930), 
p- 268. 
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when the first American medical societies 
were established.” 

Unlike the members of the legal pro- 
fession, doctors were not regarded as 
public servants and did not practice be- 
fore a body empowered to license. The 
lawyers on the other hand were con- 
sidered as officers of the court and conse- 
quently as public servants. From the 
beginning, therefore, admission to prac- 
tice was regulated by the legislative 
body, the governor, or the courts. By 
1800, four states—Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania 
—required the applicant to take an ex- 
amination as a test of competence in 
addition to fulfilling the three to five 
years of apprenticeship prescribed by 
the courts. Two states—Virginia and 
North Carolina—relied entirely on exam- 
ination.” 

With the appearance of local and state 
medical societies, rules for the training 
and conduct of those in the medical pro- 
fession were set up. But these societies 
had no system of legal control over the 
training and experience of practitioners 
and soon began to express fear lest the 
purity of the profession and the welfare 
of society be at the mercy of the unquali- 
fied. It is understandable, therefore, that 
they should appeal to the state both for 
recognition and assistance. As a result a 
flood of medical practice acts emerged 
between 1770 and 1800. Six years 
after the organization of the oldest exist- 
ing state medical society the first com- 
prehensive medical practice act was en- 
acted by New Jersey. Under this act the 
regulation of medicine was placed in the 
hands of a state board of examiners com- 
posed entirely of lay members. By 1800 
thirteen of the sixteen states had adopted 
legislation endowing the state medical 


™ Caldwell, op. cit., pp. 225~44. 
* Reed, op. cit., pp. 76. 
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societies with authority to examine and 
license."* 

The teaching profession does not lend 
itself to generalization. Especially is this 
true during the colonial period. Never- 
theless certain observations can be made: 
The training and certification of teachers 
as we have them today, covering a wide 
variety of workers on many different 
levels in the broad field of education, 
were completely unknown in colonial 
times. Prospective candidates for a 
teaching position simply presented them- 
selves, and their qualifications were 
passed on “by towns, by churches, by 
royal companies, by royal governors, and 
often by the Bishop of London . . .” de- 
pending on the particular colony and 
time involved.** This meant that every 
teacher was subject to inspection or 
supervision by the hiring officials, clergy- 
men, selectmen, or other persons desig- 
nated by the employing official for that 
purpose. It also meant that the teacher 
had tenure only by the grace of the hiring 
and inspecting official. The hiring and 
duration of employment were based on 
subjective judgments concerning the 
orthodoxy, moral character, subject mat- 
ter, competence, and teaching ability of 
the candidate. No evidence has been 
found that any written examinations 
were ever given or required to test for 
any of these requirements or that a 
college degree per se was ever legally 
required. 

Political loyalty became an added re- 
quirement with the advent of the Revo- 
lution. Massachusetts, for example, en- 
acted legislation requiring a loyalty oath 
in 1776 as a prerequisite; New Jersey, in 


* Sigerist, op. cit., pp. 10-14; Caldwell, op. 
cit., pp. 235-38. 

“R. Freeman Butts, A Cultural History of 
Education (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1947), p. 298. 
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1777; and Pennsylvania, in 1778. These 
three led the way.** 

Because of the prevalence of two anti- 
thetical systems of ecclesiastical organ- 
ization—the Episcopal and Presbyterian 
—the ministry as a unified profession 
never emerged in colonial America. 
Preparation and admission to the min- 
istry was completely dominated by each 
religious sect. At no time was the min- 
istry dominated by secular authority. 
And the doctrine of the separation of 
church and state implied in the First 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
has, over the years, served as a kind of 
hands-off policy for any type of public 
interference or control of this profession. 
Whatever efforts have been made directly 
to raise the level of the ministry have 
come from sources other than the state. 

In view of the late eighteenth-century 
trend in the direction of increased licens- 
ing one might be led to surmise that this 
trend would be even more in evidence 
during the first half of the next century. 
Such, however, was not the case. True, 
the first two decades of the nineteenth 
century witnessed the granting by the 
state of absolute power to medical soci- 
eties over examining and licensing of 
those seeking to be admitted to the prac- 
tice of medicine. Similarly, there was no 
diminution of activity by the courts in 
placing restrictions on those desiring ad- 
mission to the bar. By 1850, however, 
the legal power of the professions to ex- 
amine and license had undergone a re- 
markable reversal. Although this change 
did not occur in all the states at the same 
time, its effect was the same, namely to 
strip the medical societies of their licens- 
ing power. With nearly all legal restric- 
tions governing the practice of medicine 
“anyone” as one commentator puts it, 


* E. W. von Schlichten, “A Study of Teacher 
Certification: The Story of the Five Year Re- 
quirement in New York State,” (Ph.D. disserta- 
tion; Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1956), p. 40. 
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“could practice the art of healing wher- 
ever and however he chose.”* 

The legal profession was accorded 
similar treatment. Both legislatures and 
courts began to eliminate one restriction 
after another. Maine, for example, in 
1821 required seven years 2) the 
minimum qualification for admission, 
three years of which had to be under the 
direction of a counselor of law; but in 
1837 this entire provision was repealed 
and replaced by a loose county exam- 
ination system. By 1850 about the only 
requirement for uhiitaen to the bar was 
the passage of an examination—and not 
a very searching one—by the admitting 
court; in some states not even an exam- 
ination was required. 

The pattern was not markedly differ- 
ent in the teaching profession. During 
the early national period there was a 
strong tendency to continue the arrange- 
ments that had been developed during 
colonial times. The Federal Constitution 
made no mention of education whatever, 
thereby implying that education was left 
to the states. An examination of the first 
state constitutions indicates that eight of 
the sixteen contain a statement concern- 
ing the importance of education and give 
verbal encouragement to it. In no sense, 
however, did these statements establish 
state school systems.’* In New York and 
New England where the best legal pro- 
visions for schools were made, the pat- 
tern of the colonial period was followed 
by placing the locus of the selection, 
licensing, and supervision of teachers at 
the local level. In other words these 
activities were left to the personal judg- 
ments of local school committeemen 
founded on oral inquiry and oral exam- 
ination as to the would-be teachers’ com- 
petence and character. Licenses were 

* Caldwell, op. cit., p. 238. 

"E. W. Knight and ©. L. Hall (eds.), Read- 
ings in American Educational H (New 


York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951), pp. 
113-17. 
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valid only in the school in which the 
teacher was employed. 

In actual practice how well did the 
system of local control work? Frankly, 
the results were far from satisfactory. In 
fact, compared with modern standards 
the results are depressing. For our pur- 
poses let me borrow from a contem 
account published in 1842 under the title 
The School and the Schoolmaster.* Un- 
dertaken in 1841 by Alonzo Potter, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Union College, 
Schenectady, New York, at the behest of 
a prominent New Yorker, the Honorable 
James Wadsworth of Geneseo, Potter's 
report is based on inspection of 
the schools of the state circa 1840. The 
report is a story of decrepit buildings, 
sterile mucha, sunita and erratic at- 
tendance, including a multiplicity of 
minute districts (10,796 to be exact! ), an 
endless variety of texts, defective super- 
vision, and an incompetent of 
teachers (particularly dean cndbnn ). 
The greatest defect, he said, “is the want 
of proper care in licensing teachers and 
inspecting schools.”** “Whose is the 
fault?” he asks. In answer he points to 
the district trustees, the town i ors, 
and commissions, and to a lesser d 
to the country deputy superintendents, 
all — elected officers but often 
= ed for their jobs. Listen to him 


Trustees ae with inspectors were 


prejudiced in favor of an applicant... 
The law in regard to teachers is 
evaded in spirit.... The way it is done is 
to employ for four months in the summer . . . 
a female teacher having a certificate.... 
This fulfills the letter of the law and en- 
ables them to draw public money. For the 
residue of the year a male teacher is em- 


* Alonzo Potter and George B. Emerson, The 
School and the Schoolmaster (New York: Har- 
& Bros., 1842), in two parts: Part I, The 

chool, being written by Alonzo Potter, D.D., 
Professor of Moral in Union College, 
pp- 
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P ed, without a certificate, and unquali- 
for the station... a 
Our commissioners i are 
elected so much in view of an oat that 
many can be found among them who do 
not the first rudiments of an English 
education. 
eee ient attention paid 
e inspectors when examinin: . 
Clananili: thean to ton quant teatinia aad 
refusing those who are poorly qualified. 
Again, if a teacher gets rej in one 
town, he has but to go to the adjoining one 
and there he gets a certificate with an éclat 
as a Lord. t he should be examined in 
should be specified by law and not left for 
the inspectors to use their judgments on.” 
Similar strictures in respect to the 
quality of teachers can be cited from all 
parts of the country during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. One or two 
examples will suffice: Describing con- 
ditions in Massachusetts in about 1840, 
George B. Emerson, Potter's co-author, 
declared that “in many places the 
uestion of qualifications has become 
aah obsolete.”** 
Under “Melancholy Picture of Schools 
in New Jersey, 1835” we read: 


There is no stated examination of teach- 
ers. Many are declared to be incompetent. 
Many are known to be intemperate and 
otherwise grossly immoral. There is... no 
central su ion for whom the character 
and qualifation ofthe ingructr may be 

to society at large.” 

And finally here is a picture of schools 
in Pennsylvania in 1835 as seen through 
the eyes of a workingman’s committee: 

The elementary schools throughout the 
state are irresponsible institutions, estab- 
lished by individuals from mere motives of 
private tion or gain, who are some- 
times destitute of character and frequently, 
of the requisite attainments and abilities. 
From the circumstances ...no supervision 
or effectual control can be exercised over 

” Ibid., pp. 259-68. 

™ Ibid., p. 277. Part Il, The Schoolmaster, 
was written by George B. Emerson. 

™ Quoted in Knight and Hall, op. cit., p. 346. 
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them; hence ignorance, inattention and even 
immorality prevail to a lamentable extent 
among their teachers.” 


Further depiction of the unsatisfactory 
status of the teaching profession at the 
mid-nineteenth cen is unnecessary. 
Nor is it worthwhi!e to speculate whether 
the standards of the profession could 
have been elevated sufficiently had all 
local officials been honest and competent 
in discharging their functions. By 1850 
it was increasingly evident that if univer- 
sal, free public education was to yield 
maximum results, it must be better 
housed, better supervised and admin- 
istered, and above all have a corps of 
competently trained and licensed teach- 
ers. It was evident too that the job to 
be done could no longer be entrusted to 
highly decentralized local authority. 
Leading educational reformers insisted 
that both teacher education and teacher 
licensure or certification should be func- 
tions of the state and not of local units 
thereof. Despite strong opposition the 
policy advocated by the reformers ulti- 
mately prevailed. 

How can one account for the remark- 
able reversal of attitude and policy in 
licensure during the first half of the 
nineteenth century? Addressing itself to 
this question a few years ago the Council 


* Quoted in E. P. Cubberley, Readings in the 
History of Education (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1920), p. 539. 

“By the end of the nineteenth century not 
only had training facilities for those planning to 
enter the teaching profession been greatly in- 
creased but also the bases for certification had 
been broadened to include graduation from 
training classes, normal schools, and colleges. 
Moreover, this same half-cen witnessed the 
introduction of examinations for purposes of 
certification, different certificates or differing 
functions and teaching levels, and the begin- 
nings of interstate reciprocity in licensure or 
certification. Developments in licensure or cer- 
tification practice for the teaching profession in 
the twentieth century thus far have constituted 
essentially a continuation of trends initiated in 
the nineteenth century. See the excellent sum- 
mary in von Schlichten, op. cit., pp. 90-91. 
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of State Governments suggested the fol- 
lowing multiple answer which, in my 
opinion, is highly enlightening. I quote 
it verbatim: 

1. A growing spirit of democracy and in- 
dividualism poneanaan the ent endeen- 
ment of the nineteenth century. 

2. Government supported the demand 
for greater economic Gosden by applica- 
tion of laissez-faire to the development of 
our resources and industry. 

3. A growing and expanding population 
demanded more doctors. Meantime, in- 
adequately equipped schools and the rise of 
dubious sodas ‘soils led to bickering be- 
tween “regulars” and “irregulars” in medi- 
cine which destroyed professional solidarity. 

4. In law a centralized machinery of ad- 
mission was not adaptable to large and 
sparsely settled areas; the decentralized sys- 
tem tended to lower the standards of 
admission.” 


By the outbreak of the Civil War no 
state had an effective licensing system; 
professional standards were at low ebb. 
All of the old evils resulting from ignor- 
ance, dishonesty, incompetence, selfish- 
ness, and worship of Mammon were 
again entrenched. The need for reform 
was never greater especially in the older 
professions of law, medicine, and teach- 
ing. 

If the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury may be thought of as an era of 
laissez-faire and decline in the licensin 
of the professions, the second half of the 
century and especially the decades after 
the Civil War witnessed a remarkable 
trend in the opposite direction. This 
rightabout-face was occasioned by the 
seemingly growing laxity on the part of 
an increasing number of those in the pro- 
fessions. Public outcries were haaed on 
all sides denouncing fraud, quackery, and 
incompetency, and demanding that reme- 
dial steps be taken. 

The first efforts in this direction were 
taken by local, state, and national asso- 


* Council of State Governments, op. cit., p. 
19. 
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ciations or societies which adopted, and 
to an increasing extent, enforced codes of 
ethics and standards of competence.” 
Their work was supplemented by state 
legislation fer, with the oe char- 
acter of American society, the several 
states became increasingly aware that 
they had a responsibility to discharge in 
safeguarding the public's health, welfare, 
and morale. Services formerly considered 
as private and local in character, such as 
education, health, welfare, and policing, 
were, in the realm of supervision and 
control, gradually taken over by the state. 

Professional groups organized into 
societies and associations on a national 
basis began to be established about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. State 
medical societies, for example, at a con- 
vention held in 1847 established the 
American Medical Association. Between 
this date and the outbreak of the Civil 
War, similar organizations made their 
appearance including the pharmacists 
and civil engineers in 1852, the architects 
in 1857, and the dentists in 1859. After 
the war the number increased rapidly. 

The explanation for the establishment 
of these associations is not difficult. In 
the first place most human beings are 
gregarious. They seek the comradeship 
of those of the same professional back- 
ground. Most members of a profession 
are anxious to advance their knowledge 
or perfect their skill by sharing their ex- 
perience and counsel with others in the 
same profession. Meetings of a profes- 
sional group whether local, regional, or 
national afford opportunity to discuss 
mutual et ae discoveries, and 
new techniques. Members of a profes- 
sional group also may benefit from the 
publication of convention proceedings 
and professional findings. 

Three other factors motivating the or- 
ganization of regional and national asso- 
ciations of the individual professions de- 
serve mention. First, the opportunity 

* Ibid., p. 20. 
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afforded to raise ethical standards: These 
codes set forth the qualifications for 
membership, the type and extent of train- 
ing required to enter the profession, 
standards of professional conduct, and 
the association’s authority to dismiss a 
member from its ranks.2" Second, mem- 
bership in an association was a means of 
raising one’s status in the community and 
enlarging one’s compensation. It was for 
this reason that the associations spon- 
sored and urged licensing legislation. 
Licensing meant legal approval of their 
ethical codes and the establishment of a 
legal — of qualified practitioners. 
Once achieved, licensing legislation gave 
the profession as well as its members 
status in the community. And third, the 
demand for state control over licensure 
gave the professional associations lever- 
age in their effort to secure representa- 
tion on the licensing agencies.”* 

The rapid increase in the number of 
occupational and professional associ- 
ations after 1865 was occasioned in no 
small measure by the revolutionary eco- 
nomic and social changes that even prior 
to the Civil War were beginning to trans- 
form America. Increasingly the farm was 
subordinated to the factory and the 
standards of an agrarian society were 
oe  ageme with the mores of an indus- 
trial civilization. This change together 
with the impact of German influence up- 
on American education gave rise to new 
professions and occupational groups with 
aspirations to acquire the status of 
professions.” Some of these were the 


"C. E. Taensch, Professional and Business 
Ethics (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926), 
80-88 


* Council of State Governments, op. cit., pp. 
20-21. 

* For the German influence on American edu- 
cation see C. F. Thwing, The American and the 
German University: One Hundred Years of His- 
tory (New York: Macmillan Co., 1928); Rich- 
ard Hofstadter and W. P. Metzger, The De- 
velopment of Academic Freedom in the United 
States (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1955), chap. viii. 
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offshoots of older professions. To illus- 
trate, the veterinarians, dentists, optome- 
trists, chiropodists, osteopaths, and chiro- 
practors were offshoots of the “parent” 
medical group. Similarly, most of the 
engineering professions were, in origin, 
splinter groups. 

Irrespective of origin, the newer 
groups like the older have established 
their associations or societies. Like the 
older ones, too, the newer organizations 
are interested in status. Their members 
have no desire to be rated or regarded 
as mere businessmen but as members of 
a profession. Consequently all profes- 
sions are primarily concerned about the 
education and training of those plan- 
ning to enter the profession. It is not 
surprising therefore that each profession 
has become an accrediting agency at 
whose mercy os schools live 
or at least think they must if they are 
to survive. 

Viewing the situation at the mid- 
twentieth century one may perhaps 
safely venture two generalizations: First, 
that professional education is being in- 
creasingly carried on by a partnership 
between a profession and schools, not 
by an independent organization. Second, 
that while licensure has become more 
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and more a function of the state, this 
function is being discharged usually with 
the advice ar active collaboration of 
the professions themselves. 

In some states this collaboration is so 
close that a professional association may 
have quasi-legal control. In pharmacy, 
for example, the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education, composed of 
ten members representing the Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy, the Na- 
tional Association of Boards of Pharmacy, 
the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, and the American Council on Edu- 
cation, has gradually become the recog- 
nized national agency for setting the 
minimum educational and training stand- 
ards for institutions qualifying individ- 
uals for admission to the profession. 
These standards constitute the basis for 
the reciprocal state recognition of li- 
censes to practice. 

Other examples might be cited. It is 
obvious, therefore, that professional ac- 
creditation ae its close relationship 
to licensing by the state is a powerful 
cog in the legal licensing machinery.*° 


"On the role of the fessional association 
ofstadter 


consult Richard H and C. D. Hardy, 
The D and S of Higher Educa- 
tion in the United States (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1952), pp. 165-86. 


IV. A Forward Look 


FINIS E. ENGLEMAN 


In THE beginning I make the assump- 
tion that teacher certification has as its 
purpose the protection of the public 
through an effort to guarantee minimum 
competence for practice in the profession 
of teaching. I assume also that the school 
board and administration of local school 
systems have a responsibility for a more 
detailed scrutiny prior to assignment to 
specific duties. Our society has deemed 


it wise to set certain standards of quali- 
fication for membership in most profes- 
sions that render service to the general 
public. Although the procedure for de- 
termining these qualifications has been 
established by our legislative bodies, the 
actual determination of the professional 
standards is generally left to the profes- 
sion itself. The teaching profession has 
been less effective in this than have den- 
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tistry, medicine, pharmacy, nursing, and 
the like. In most states, however, the 
certification authority is lodged by the 
legislature in the state board of educa- 
tion or the office of the chief state school 
officer. As the office of state commis- 
sioner takes on the role of r ble 
state-wide professional leadership, the 
certification standards and procedures 
reflect the judgment and wales of the 
profession of teaching to an increasing 
degree. 

Allow me then to suggest as my first 
sound policy that the standards and qual- 
ifications of those to be certified should 
be determined through cooperative study 
by successful teachers, scholars, and pro- 
fessional leaders. The ablest practi- 


tioners at the various levels in the several 
disciplines of the curriculum should play 
distinctive consultative roles in deter- 
mining certification standards. Unless 
the scholarly teachers in the several spe- 
cialties participate in determining the 


standards of those who join their ranks, 
the depth of knowledge and understand- 
ing in the particular field can easily be 
minimized. Furthermore it is from these 
skilled and scholarly practitioners that 
adequate counseling springs relative to 
the necessary understanding and skills 
in the teaching art itself and the personal 
qualities essential to good teaching. 
Representatives from administration 
who sense the over-all problems of teach- 
ing, and who understand the complex 
problem of developing the most effective 
teams of teachers for a changing complex 
curriculum should play a role, as should 
lay board members to a very limited ex- 
tent who determine personnel policies 
and often assist in giving judgments that 
reflect the wishes and observations of 
those whom the teachers serve. Only 
by wide participation of master teachers 
in the many specialized areas, however, 
will due recognition be given to the di- 
verse sets of competencies required of 
the personnel in complex oieed systems. 
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The second policy that I hazard to 
suggest, and which become increas- 
ingly important with the increasing mo- 
ity of our population and the general 
interrelatedness and interdependence of 
our society, is that state certification au- 
thorities of each state, with the advice of 
national organizations concerned with 
sound teacher education such as the 
National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, develop common 
standards which should be sought by all 
the states and territories. State school 
systems are no longer provincial in char- 
acter, and the standards for those who 
teach in one state should be the same 
as those for all states. Since we have no 
organized national system of education, 
these common qualifications can be 
achieved only by cooperative working re- 
lationships between the state agencies 
and the voluntary professional organiza- 
tions that help determine the standards 
of education in the United States. In 
recent years much progress has been 
made. 

Certification should rest upon care- 
fully planned programs and curricula 
which tee reasonable breadth and 
depth of scholarship and competence, 
both in the disciplines or areas to be 
taught and in the related pedagogy. The 
first prerequisite, of course, is reasonable 
assurance of an educated person. Citizen- 
ship responsibilities as well as profes- 
sional demands require this foundation. 
Like all other professions, however, the 
teacher's program of studies should be 
related to the work he is to do. Thus 
the prospective teacher of a given age 
group or subject field should be required 
to have those academic and professional 
courses most clearly related to the profes- 
sional task he is to perform as a teacher. 
This would suggest that the student pre- 

paring to teach be guided into the ap- 
propriate academic fields early in his 
college life. If he is to be an elemen 
school teacher and so long as our ad- 
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ministrative structure calls for the self- 
contained classroom, his programs should 
be very broad, including a considerable 
number of fields such as mathematics, 
science, history, geography, music, art, 
and English and American literature. If, 
on the other hand, he is to be a subject 
teacher in a high school, his program 
should be more concentrated in the sub- 
ject he is to teach, along with minor con- 
centrations in the related fields. Thus 
the elementary school teacher should 
have a breadth of general education and 
the high school teacher should have a 
depth of scholarship in limited fields. 
Of course, if the preparation were long 
enough, both could profit by depth and 
breadth. 

Certification should also require a 
sound program of pedagogical prepara- 


tion. Minimum requirements in my 


judgment should include a reasonable 
familiarity with (1) child psychology 
and educational psychology, (2) the ma- 
terials of learning, respected methods and 


materials of teaching, and measurement 
for the subjects and age groups to be 
taught, (3) community sociology, and 
(4) practice teaching under careful 
guidance and supervision. 

The above broad outlines of the cur- 
riculum pattern of pre-service education 
of teachers represent, of course, the 
minimum standards for the beginning 
teacher. Flexibility in the specific as- 
pects of this program should be per- 
mitted, but in the main there are certain 
common elements of preparation which 
should not permit of deviation. Of 
course, it goes without saying that addi- 
tional in-service preparation is funda- 
mental in the teaching profession, as is 
true in all other professions. It seems 
reasonable to conclude that the teacher 
becomes the scientific and artistic teacher 
only with practice, with research-like 
experimentation, with supervision and 
guidance, and with continued study. 

Certification should in a major respect 
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rest on accreditation of programs of prep- 
aration for the various professional tas 
by a nationally recognized accrediting 
body. At the present time each certifica- 
tion agency tends to be an accrediting 
body since the credentials of candidates 
for certification are lodged with these 
agencies and they are approved or dis- 
approved by the judgment of those who 
operate the agency. In other words, some 
clerk in a certification office may be 
faced with the responsibility of determin- 
ing whether or not the brief statements 
of the credentials of a candidate from 
an unknown college shall be given the 
same recognition as those from our na- 
tionally and internationally recognized 
universities. Herein have rested so many 
of the evils of certification offices. Until 
national accreditation of teacher educa- 
tion becomes a reality in this country, 
certification must necessarily be some- 
what haphazard. If national accredita- 
tion is achieved, however, certification 
might very well rest its case largely upon 
the effectiveness of the accreditation 
agency. Then graduates of approved 
programs would almost automatically 
receive certification. The state certifica- 
tion authority does not, in my judgment, 
abdicate its responsibilities when this 
action is taken. On the contrary, it offers 
much stronger guidance. 

Certification should be required for all 
elementary and secondary teachers, pub- 
lic and private. I recognize full well that 
many people disagree with the conten- 
tion that teaching personnel in private 
schools should be required to meet the 
same standards as those in the public 
schools. I contend that the state has a 
responsibility for protecting those chil- 
dren who attend private or parochial 
schools, and that this protection can best 
be afforded by demanding minimum 
standards for the teachers in those 
schools. Care should be taken, however, 
that the certification procedures be used 
in such a way as to maintain the freedom 
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that now exists in our private schools. 

The minimum standards for a teach- 
ing certificate should be five years of 
preparation beyond the high school or 
demonstrated equivalence. Likewise, 
scholarship of a superior quality, as at- 
tested to ie responsible college authori- 
ties, should be demanded. This may 


appear to some people as an unneces- 


sarily high standard on which a policy. 


should rest. I have no apologies, how- 
ever, because it seems clear that the 
program of education so essential to 
those who will enter a complex life of 
tomorrow requires teachers with a con- 
tinually ee background of scholar- 
ship and professional attainments. 
Certification should not be permanent. 
Evidence of continued growth should be 
required at stated intervals. I recognize 
that this is somewhat inconsistent with 
the practice in other professions, and I 
further know that there seems to be a 
growing resistance to this point of view. 
Precedent, therefore, and practicality 
may prove this policy to be difficult to 
apply. An analysis of what lies ahead 
pertaining to change clearly predicts a 
world where the teacher is in a constant 
struggle to outrun obsolescence. This 
objective, of course, may be attained by 
the maturity of the profession which will 
demand of its own members continued 
study and improvement. If the objective 
can be attained, even though the teacher 
holds a permanent certificate, the above 
recommended policy may prove unneces- 
sary. 
The teaching certificate should be a 
blanket type with endorsements for the 
particular areas or levels. Regulations 
should be simple and free of a prolifera- 
tion of short, specific course requirements 
in either professional or academic fields. 
This does not mean, however, that one 
kind of pre-service curricula is as ac- 
ceptable as another for teaching any field 
or grade level. For special fields such 
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as music or modern language, provision 
should be made for equivalences in lieu 
of the normal evidence of competence. 

If and when emergency certificates are 
issued, the program necessary for meet- 
ing standard certification should simul- 
taneously be outlined. Unless this pro- 
gram is completed within a limited time, 
the emergency certificate should be with- 
drawn. The shortage of teachers, con- 
trary to popular opinion, is not relieved 
by lowering standards promiscuously. 

Prior to the issuance of a certificate the 
authorities of an institution should be re- 
quired to certify that a candidate for a 
certificate possesses known competencies 
and personal qualities adequate to teach 
in the area for which certification is 
requested. 

Certification should rest with one 
single state agency, but, in the future, 
much responsibility will rest with the 
local superintendent and his staff. As 
the profession matures, so do those who 
carry the responsibilities of the school 
administrator. Already the State of 
Washington has decentralized the spe- 
cific determinations to the local super- 
intendent. Thus it may be assumed in 
the future as superintendents themselves 
attain professional stature they may be 
relied upon in great measure to deter- 
mine the qualifications of those who are 
admitted to teaching in their school sys- 
tems. Wise superintendents will share 
this responsibility with the scholars and 
specialists among their personnel. 

Although these policies will appear too 
simple and inadequate to some people, 
and entirely too elaborate to others, it 
would seem that in the main they can 
be defended. It is my judgment that 
we are nearing the day when our best 
brains in our best institutions and field 
workers are coming to grips with study- 
ing the complex and diverse professional 
tasks demanded of teachers. With this 
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better understanding of the competencies 
required, programs of teacher education 
are being developed which, when mas- 


tered, can be considered sufficient cre- 
dentials for attaining the teacher's li- 
cense in any state. 


V. A Forward Look—Continued 


STEPHEN A. FREEMAN 


ALL DISCUSSION, of recruitment, selec- 
tion, preparation, testing, certification, 
and placement of teachers, all is focused 
upon our desire to educate better the 
boys and girls in our, schools. It is 
upon this fundamental aim that teachers 
in the academic fields and authorities in 
professional education can and must co- 
operate, or full measure of progress will 
not be achieved. For this reason, I 
welcome the opportunity to participate 
in this happily named Council on Co- 
operation. I speak humbly as a teacher 
of French, having taught two classes in 
French the morning I started for Chi- 
cago. Having little knowledge of other 
academic fields, I must use the teaching 
of modern languages as illustrative ma- 
terial, and count on your experience to 
see the broad implications. I shall beg 
the privilege of speaking frankly, as 
among friends, for I see many things 
that I do not like in the present condi- 
tions of the preparation of teachers. 

May I begin by reminding ourselves of 
a few facts which are only too obvious 
to all of us. The first is the shortage of 
teachers, .at all levels, and in all fields. 
In some communities it has verged on 
a catastrophe. The modern language 
field is not the most critically affected; 
yet even here, the Modern Language 
Association estimates that there is a 25 
percent shortage for the demand. Over 
a hundred calls for high school language 
teachers crossed my desk this summer— 
for French or Spanish or Latin or various 
combinations—and in a summer school 


of 800 language teachers, few if any 
were interested, and I had no one to 
nominate. It is reported from the state 
of Kansas that over 80 principals in high 
schools where no modern language is 
offered would like to introduce one if 
a competent teacher could be found. In 
all fields our basic secondary school cur- 
riculum is being sabotaged by the lack 
of teachers; and we all know that be- 
cause of the population curve the situa- 
tion is getting worse. 

The second fact is a direct conse- 
quence, the inevitability of a deteriora- 
tion in quality. Superintendents and prin- 
cipals country-wide are filling teachers’ 
chairs in their classrooms with bodies— 
acknowledged to be inadequately pre- 
pared, since they dare not tell the chil- 
dren they will have to go home. Tem- 
porary certificates in default of require- 
ments, stopgap waivers, have multiplied 
tremendously. In the States of New 
Hampshire and Connecticut it is esti- 
mated that one-third of the foreign lan- 
guage classes are taught by persons hav- 
ing a minor or less in the language. This 
is the situation in most of the smaller 
high schools throughout the country. In 
a school of less than 100 pupils, the usual 
pattern is a teacher with a major in 
English also teaching two classes of 
French or Spanish and one in history or 
social studies. Such a teacher often has 
as little as six to twelve hours of college 
work in the language and is quite unin- 
terested in his language class. Talking 
last week with a boy who was having 
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difficulty understanding spoken French 
in a second-year college French class, I 
asked him if he had never heard French 
in his high school class. “No,” he replied, 
“My teacher never talked French, she 
couldn't.” 

I have read with hearty agreement the 
report of your meeting of last year, call- 
ing for the raising of stan for ad- 
mission to the teaching profession. Yet 
in this situation of a desperate shortage 
and deterioration of quality, we are faced 
by yet another obstacle. We possess no 
sure and clear criteria for determining 
the competence of a teacher. Let us 
now be very honest with ourselves and 
admit that certification on the basis of a 
prescribed number of credits, semester 
or quarter hours, of exposure to a subject 
in college may be next to meaningless. 
Time spent sitting in a class, or even 
the feat of passing a final examination 
in a course does not necessarily indicate 
that the student is ready to interpret this 
information to others. Three it hours 
in educational psychology may perhaps 
help the new chemistry teacher to dom- 
inate the young captain of the football 
team, but they give no guarantee. In 
my own field, eighteen semester hours 
of French in college may well be and 
often are spent on the reading of litera- 
ture, with lectures, discussions, and tests 
conducted in English, leaving the — 
teacher with no more fluency in the 
spoken language than before. For the 
same reasons, it is impossible to raise 
standards simply by increasing the num- 
ber of credit hours required for a cer- 
tificate. Too often, the thirty postgrad- 
uate hours that are increasingly required 
are so much wasted motion, as far as 
improving the quality of the instruction 
is concerned. 

I have been negative long enough; I 
owe it to you to make some positive 
proposals. I lay no claim to originality; 
much of what I shall say is familiar to 
you in theory at least. Some of it is con- 
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tained or implied in the papers presented 
at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 
cation held November 1956, and at the 
Conference on Preparation of Secondary 
School Teachers, held September 28-29, 
1956, at Princeton Inn, Princeton, New 
Jersey; yet it is still revolutionary. As 
concerns modern languages, these ideas 
were enunciated in 1954 by a committee 
of the Northeast Conference on Modern 
Language Teaching. Mr. Engleman and 
Mr. T. M. Stinnett were kind enough 
to serve on that committee. The prin- 
ciples were again stated by a conference 
held in February 1956 by the Modern 
ae Association. The conference 
included several of the members of this 
present council. What was said there in 
connection with the modern languages 
should apply as well to all academic 
subjects in the school curriculum, and 
I shall phrase it in such terms. 

First, all institutions professing to pre- 
pare teachers for the public sound 
schools should define and set up specific 
programs designed to give future teach- 
ers the desired qualifications in their 
teaching field. These programs should 
combine the features of a thorough 
liberal education, adequate training in 
the candidate’s academic specialization, 
and work in professional elie tion. 

Second, teachers of the major aca- 

demic subjects in secondary schools and 
in colleges, together with the learned 
societies in those fields, should cooperate 
with the departments or colleges of edu- 
cation, the state authorities, and profes- 
sional accrediting agencies to set up 
criteria for approving such teacher edu- 
cation = grams. 
Third, certification of a teacher by the 
state authority should be based upon 
satisfactory completion of such an ac- 
credited program, together with specific 
individual recommendation of the candi- 
date by the institution. 

Fourth, the institution should be re- 
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sponsible for appraising all the qualifica- 


tions of the candidate—his character and 
personal qualities—as well as his pro- 
ficiency in all aspects of the program, 
and his total readiness to teach. The 
recommendation should come from both 
the academic major department and the 
education department jointly. 

Fifth, before such official recommen- 
dation is made, the institution should be 
responsible for determining on the basis 
of definite criteria and suitable tests the 
actual proficiency of the candidate, apart 
from the courses followed. The mechan- 
ical device of measuring competence by 
credit hours should be discontinued. Pro- 
ficiency in any area should be accepted, 
no matter how acquired, whether by pri- 
vate study or personal experience, when 
substantiated by the proper means of 
evaluation. Conversely, recommenda- 


tion should be withheld if subject-matter 
and teaching competence have not fol- 
lowed upon the accumulation of credit 
hours, or the acquisition of a degree. 


Sixth, academic teachers and the 
learned societies are urged to define and 
state the qualifications of teachers in 
each field, as the Modern Language As- 
sociation has done for teachers of modern 
foreign languages. Upon these defini- 
tions, standardized tests of proficiency 
should be developed as soon as possible 
to assist the institution and the employer 
in diagnosing a candidate’s qualifica- 
tions. Such official statements of quali- 
fications would do much to raise stand- 
ards in each academic field. A graded 
scale or graded levels of achievement 
would also clarify the situation when a 
teacher with only a minor in a subject 
is required to teach a class. If he has 
less than the stated minimum qualifica- 
tions, regardless of his credit hours, he 
should not be allowed to teach it. 

Seventh, the program of the required 
fifth year of study, now becoming more 
common, should be divided between aca- 
demic subjects and professional educa- 
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tion according to the needs of the stu- 
dent. The total pattern of the five years 
should be examined, and the require- 
ments made flexible. Greatest stress, 
however, should be placed upon the 
candidate’s teaching major, and until 
competence in that is achieved he should 
not be permitted to neglect it in favor 
of more courses in professional or gen- 
eral education. 

Eighth, required practice teaching 
should be conducted by the education 
and subject-matter departments cooper- 
ating. It should have the supervision of 
an expert from both departments, and 
if possible should be done in conjunc- 
tion with a course in methodology of 
the subject. A mechanical requirement 
of x number of clock hours of practice 
teaching may be quite meaningless, or 
worse. Properly administered and super- 
vised, it should be adequate proof of a 
successful teacher. Conversely, it should 
not be required of a teacher who can 
present convincing proof, other than 
mere years of experience, of being a 
successful classroom teacher. 

There are my eight theses. I believe 
that only by this — can the cer- 
tification of a teacher guarantee ade- 
quate preparation by including actual 
evidence of proficiency based on ob- 
served performance. 

May I offer a few comments in con- 
clusion. It is a regrettable fact that up 
to now, the liberal arts colleges have in 
= been uninterested in the certi- 

cation of teachers, or even antagonistic 
to the requirements, particularly those 
in professional education. It is idle to 
discuss why. My purpose is to remedy 
the situation and make the colleges take 
a personal and immediate interest in the 
training of teachers. The best way is 
to give them a share in setting up the 
program, and in the responsibility for 
administering it. I am not sure that they 
will all accept immediately. I confess 
that some academic departments in some 
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universities will probably refuse, out of 
laziness or inertia or plain cussedness. 
We can only try. Some departments may 
want more liberty or flexibility in the 
program than some state authorities are 
willing to give. On the other hand, the 
personal contact and firsthand evaluation 
of a candidate, possible in the college 
by the professors in his major field, will 
be a vast improvement over the imper- 
sonal, card-file, adding-machine type of 
certification which most state boards of 
education are forced to give. 

Some mistakes will surely be made. 
Yet a mistake will reflect immediatel 
upon the reputation of the vetnbaiend 
ing institution. Since the great majority 
of teachers are placed in the local area, 
a college’s pride will be at state; and 
it will not dare to oe its approval to 
a candidate who will represent it badly 
or send to it other students badly pre- 
pared. 

Another crucial area that would be 
helped is in recruiting more teachers. 
An institution proud of its own program 
of teacher training and able to promise 
certification to its good students will 
be more active in persuading young men 
and women to go into teaching. It will 
watch more keenly for the desired quali- 
ties of heart and mind. 

In the next few years, we must also 
draw into teaching large numbers 
through other channels, particularly 
adults and the foreign born. Mothers 
whose families are now grown and who 
would be willing to teach, may lack 
credit hours in various subjects. But their 
maturity can compensate for many 
things. A year of refresher in an ac- 
credited program under wise supervision 
could do the trick. Does she need to 
sit through an undergraduate course in 
child psychology after raising three chil- 
dren? A few assigned books to read and 
an exam should be enough. The widow 


of a Foreign Service officer, who bye 
fluent French, should be granted the 
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equivalent of a good many credit hours 
in a French major, but may need a lot 
of supervision in a practice teaching 
class. We all know how difficult a state 
certifying office can make such cases. 

Most difficult of all is the certification 
of the foreign born. i have reams of 
correspondence in my files, trying to 
prove to superintendents of schools that 
a German abitur can’t be equated in 
terms of credit hours or that a French 
licence can be honestly accepted as at 
the level of the master’s degree; or that 
a European baccalaureate does not give 
a transcript showing fifteen semester 
hours each semester, and so on. And yet, 
after a graduate of a European univer- 
sity has become well acclimated to this 
country, has mastered the English lan- 
guage, and has become familiar with the 
curricula of our schools and the psychol- 
ogy of our children, it is arrant stupidity 
to maintain that he must present aca- 
demic transcripts that look like ours. 
These people can be especially useful 
in our foreign language departments, and 
in the sciences. Here again, a college 
with experience in such matters could 
smooth the way, apply the criteria, and 
secure the certification. 

Finally, I believe this plan will make 
it possible to secure greater cooperation 
between the academic fields and the 
departments of professional education. 
Historically, the former have step 
aside to let the departments of teacher 
education work with the state authori- 
ties. They are at fault for so doing, and 
drastic steps are needed to get them 
back into the team. On the other hand, 
the only criticism I would make of your 
report of November 1956, is that its 
statement of the participation by the 
subject-matter departments in the pro- 
gram of a teacher-training institution is 
too vague. After the first ——— 
which urges cooperation, the rest of the 
report would seem to imply that the 
teacher-training institution is the profes- 
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sional education faculty with “supple- 
mental assistance from other related de- 
partments.” I am sure this was not the 
intent. The institution must be both, 
equally. Dean Quillen’s address clearly 
speaks of the need for education to raise 
its sights, the need for more solid and 
up-to-date content, for greater depth, 
particularly in the humanities, in order 
to teach reflective thinking and self- 
discipline. 

The vital role of the academic subjects 
in teacher-training institutions is high- 
lighted by the fact that now, according 
to the U. S. Office of Education figures, 
54.2 percent of all high school graduates 
enter college. This has not always 


been true. In 1940, the percentage was 
34.1. We could talk then about giving 
the majority a program suited to the 
needs of terminal education. Now, the 
majority of our high school graduates 


need preparation for college. Hence, 
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they must have teachers who have them- 
selves experienced a strong academic 
program. 

As an ever-increasing segment of our 
population enjoys the privilege of edu- 
cation beyond high school, our teacher- 
training institutions will need the ever 
broader cooperation of all the academic 
departments. Even now, methodology 
and history of education are proportion- 
ately of less importance, and anthropol- 
ogy, biology, philosophy, history, linguis- 
tics, and political science have become 
necessary contributors to professional 
education. Our sights are being raised. 
Our policies in teacher certification 
should reflect the new perspective. It 
is my fervent hope that the old schism 
between liberal arts educators and pro- 
fessional educators is outdated, a thing 
of the past, behind us as we face forward 
to the problems of the future. 


War Must the student of international relations go beyond the confines of 
the political science department? To answer this question, it is necessary to 
establish what the student seeks to do. . . . The purpose of the international 
relations student is to examine the factors operative in dealings between sov- 
ereign states, the objectives arising within this complex of factors, the instru- 
ments used to achieve the objectives, and the norms and rules by which it is 
sought to harmonize the objectives or to resolve conflicting objectives. He will 
want to study what the past discloses about all these matters, and therefore 
history is of Sabla importance. The factors and objectives run the gamut of 
phenomena in the province of the social sciences; hence, he must lore 
economics, sociology, and other fields in the social sciences, as well as politics. 
Moreover, since human beings are the common denominator of the social 
sciences, the student of international relations cannot do without the insights 
which literature, art, and the other humanities provide. The instruments 
themselves are political, economic, ms military, psychological, and ideologi- 
cal. And the norms are political, legal, and philosophical—From International 
Relations in Institutions of Higher Education in the South by Fred Cole, pub- 
lished May 1958 by the American Council on Education for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 





The Role of Institutions of Higher Learning in 
Developing Asian-United States Relations 


WALTER H. C. LAVES 


I ie INTENSIVE effort is under way to 
increase understanding between the 
peoples of Asia and the — of the 
United States. This is part of a greater 
undertaking to bring about closer mutual 
understanding between what for sim- 
plicity’s sake may be called the Western 
and the non-Western peoples. The spe- 
cial importance of this larger effort w. ; 
emphasized throughout the Unesco Gen 
eral Conference held at New Delhi in 
1956. Out of that conference came a so- 
called major project for the development 
of East-West relations, of which our San 
Francisco conference is a part. 

A major cause for the intensified effort 
to promote understanding between Asia 
and the Western countries is to be found 
in the truly revolutionary changes which 
during the last decade have brought 
within the Asian countries new political 
independence, growing cultural and 
national consciousness, and articulate 
protest against poverty, disease, malnu- 
trition, and illiteracy. A major con- 
tributing cause is the contemporary 
ideological struggle between Communist 
and non-Communist countries which 
finds as one focus the character of gov- 
ernmental and related institutions in the 
developing countries of Asia as well as 
of the Middle East and Africa. Mean- 
time, of course, modern technology in 
communications has made all of us of 
Asia and the West next-door neighbors, 
separated by only a few hours of flying 
time. 

It is of grave importance now that 
we of Asia and of the West are generally 
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ignorant of each other—of each other's 
ways of life, religions, values, preoccupa- 
tions, and objectives. The curtain of 
ignorance permits only partial glimpses 
of each other provided by a few books, 
reports of travelers, and highly selected 
news reports. This ignorance is in part 
due to chances of history. In part it 
is due to unwitting blindness combined 
with lethargy and resistance to efforts 
at communication. It not only limits the 
ability of nations to cooperate effec- 
tively for the advancement of human 
welfare, but ignorance also contributes 
to current international tensions and pro- 
vides a real and potential barrier to the 
attainment of peace. 

It is an exciting thought that through 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization the 
awareness and concern heretofore felt 
by relatively small numbers of persons 
should now be made a concern of most 
nations of the world. Governments, 
members of Unesco, have resolved to 
take steps to increase understanding in 
the sense that comprehension may come 
from more objective facts made available 
to each other by the peoples of the 
Western and non-Western worlds. And 
for Americans it may be a source of 
pride that the United States Govern- 
ment was among the first to respond to 
the appeal from the Unesco General 
Conference by calling the National Con- 
ference on Asia and the United States at 
San Francisco. It is encouraging that 
member states have seen Unesco’s great 

tential for dealing with a major prob- 
em of world affairs centrally related to 
the achievement of peace. 
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The role of universities 


The task for the people of Asia and 
the West is an immense one if there is 
really to be an increase of knowledge 
about each other among the large masses 
of population involved on both sides. It 
will take all the resources available, 
highly imaginative leadership, and a 
great deal of plain hard work to fill the 
gap in knowledge that separates us to- 
day. The task is made no easier by the 
need for speedy efforts, as time in many 
respects is running out at a rate faster 
than the rate of progress in dealing with 
the job before us. 

In this immense task of developing 
understanding our universities must 
surely play a central role. Indeed the 
resources of universities are ideally 
suited to helping. Their business is re- 
search and teaching based upon free 
inquiry, evaluation, and comparison. 
They contribute thereby to the advance- 
ment of knowledge and to the develop- 
ment of a community of scholarship not 
only within their own national bounda- 
ries but throughout the world of free 
inquiry. They are centers of teaching 
in which new generations can be in- 
structed in the requisites for intercultural 
and international understanding. They 
are the place of training for teachers, 
researchers, students, citizens, and poten- 
tial government officials. They provide 
much of the scholarly literature on which 
the educational materials at all levels of 
education are based. They constitute 
important elements for influencing cur- 
rent adult opinion through community 
and related programs relatively free from 
cultural and national bias. Universities 
and other institutions of higher learning 
are places for the meeting of minds of 
student and faculty coming from many 
lands and cultures in the search for 
knowledge and _ individual mental 
growth. They thereby provide a place 
of analysis, comparison, and fusion of 
ideas having ever more universal appeal. 
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Universities are of uneven quality 
within all countries, but the disparities 
are especially great between those of 
Asia and those of the West. This is due 
to readily identifiable historic reasons, 
but it leads to important consequences 
for the role of our respective universities 
in the task before us. It is much easier 
for American universities to have an im- 
pact upon understanding of Asian affairs 
than it is for Asian universities to further 
understanding of the United States and 
the West. Our economic and political 
systems have encouraged for many dec- 
ades the investment of vast capital sav- 
ings through both private and public 
initiative in educational institutions. This 
means not only that teaching facilities 
are greater in American universities in 
proportion to population and need, but 
also that more extensive research can 
be carried on, on problems of concern 
to the peoples of both the Asian and 
Western countries. Pioneering research 
in the social sciences on student ex- 
changes, national attitudes, and inter- 
national tensions are cases in point in 
which progress has obviously been far 
greater in American universities than in 
those of Asia. Because of their preferred 
position it is also easy for American uni- 
versities to go much more than halfway 
in meeting their counterparts of Asian 
countries in respect to student and other 
educational exchanges and cooperation. 

These considerations should not be 
allowed to hide the fact, however, that 
universities in both Asia and the United 
States carry responsibilities in dealing 
with the task of developing Asian-Ameri- 
can relations. Although unevenly de- 
veloped, they all can and must be mo- 
bilized for the total task. 


Some proposals for university action 


In what ways can the institutions of 
higher learning in Asia and the United 
States contribute to mutual understand- 
ing among our peoples? 
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Let me preface the specific proposals 
that follow by emphasizing that the 
strengthening of university resources in 
numbers and in quality is fundamental 
to any effort to promote mutual under- 
standing. This is quite separate from 

any specific program ne deliber- 
ately to further understanding between 
Asia and the West. Without strong uni- 
versities, dedicated to research and free 
inquiry, the base upon which to build 
human welfare in modern society is miss- 
ing. Without means to promote human 
welfare, both internal stability and in- 
ternational responsibility are likely to 
suffer. I am sure my Asian friends will 
not disagree that in these terms the need 
for strengthening university resources is 
far greater in their countries than in the 
United States. And I think they will 
agree that not only their welfare but 
also their ability to play an effective 
role in world affairs is contingent upon 
a substantial growth in their own uni- 
versity resources. 

In the development of Asian institu- 
tions of higher learning all the world has 
a stake. Immense intellectual resources 
of the world remain untapped unless 
facilities exist that give adequate oppor- 
tunity for training to vast numbers of 
persons who today are not being trained 
for their most productive employment. 
The development of these resources will 
also increase mutual respect—a funda- 
mental factor in effective international 
cooperation. 

Let me suggest now just a few matters 
to which universities of Asia and the 
United States, specifically, might be giv- 
ing more joint attention to further mutual 
understanding. I hope that these will 
have the support, financial and other- 
wise, of their respective governments. 
I doubt that any one of the suggestions 
that follows is new, for much is already 
being done. But much more needs to be 
done if we are to attain our goal of 


peace based on understanding. 
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In research terms 


1. There is great need for research 
into the factors that contribute to mutual 
ignorance or tension and that must be 
better understood before substantial 
progress can be achieved in advancing 
omg and understanding. We 
need far more research into the deep- 
lying causes of international misunder- 
standing between peoples, including 
those that may be based upon race, color, 
or religion. In this context, research is 
needed into the nature of the images 
which people of individual countries 
have of others, how they get them, and 
into the influences which make for main- 
taining the particular images. Such 
images not only influence individual 
attitudes but also set limits for govern- 
mental cooperation. 

2. There is a need for research into 
the nonacademic influences that affect 
public attitudes, including the extent, 
adequacy, and reliability of mass media 
programs and news reporting about other 
countries. A fascinating series of bilat- 
eral, reciprocal, and jointly administered 
studies would throw into sharp relief 
what the publics of Burma and the 
United States, India and the United 
States, or Japan and the United States 
are told about each other. This should 
lead to deliberate reforms by the media 
or it might lead to creation of special 
information centers about “foreign” 
countries to counteract the ignorance 
otherwise perpetuated by the mass 
media. It might also lead to certain 
positive steps in secondary and univer- 
sity education to compensate in advance 
for the inadequacy of the mass media. 

3. Research is still needed into the 
content and instructional methods of 
educational programs at all levels, as 
these bear upon the attitudes of Asians 
and Americans toward each other. This 
calls for the most minute examination 
of curricula and of the teaching materials 
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used at all levels of the educational proc- 
ess, for it is often here that the citizen 
of tomorrow gains his major impressions. 
In terms of academic facilities 

and programs 

More grants for exchange professor- 
ships and graduate-study exchanges are 
needed and better means for making 
known the availability of individuals for 
various assignments. It seems especially 
important to involve professors and 
scholars from “the other region” in the 
class and lecture rooms. This should 
be in fact more truly an exchange and 
should emphasize situations in which 
students get the opportunity to judge 
and learn to respect teachers of the 
other region. 

We need an appraisal of teaching and 
research offerings in the institutions of 
higher learning of Asia and the United 
States to ascertain the contributions now 
being made to comprehension and un- 
derstanding and to ascertain what gaps 
exist, the means for removing them, and 
so on. Such appraisals might with great 
profit be made, not by each country it- 
self, but by teams or groups of academic 
personnel under bilateral arrangements 
to appraise each other's offerings. Atten- 
tion would focus especially upon history, 
cultural anthropology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, political science, religion, edu- 
cation, the arts, and philosophy. It 
should include a systematic appraisal 
within individual institutions, states, reg- 
ions, and for each country as a whole. 

Systematic bilateral appraisals are 
needed of teaching materials available 
and actually used in institutions of higher 
learning, including especially textbooks 
and reference works. This, however, is 
not enough. Examination should be 
made also of primary and secondary 
curricula and teaching materials which 
provide life-time orientation for most of 
the population and which condition di- 
rectly how much progress can be made 
in institutions of higher learning. 
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Also badly needing such bilateral ap- 
praisals are library holdings bearing 


— each other’s country. The result 
of such surveys would be startling, I am 
sure, and should lead to large-scale in- 
tensive efforts to build up library col- 
lections for students and scholars. Not 
only large private resources but also 
major, governmental appropriations will 
undoubtedly be required to help in the 
stocking of the libraries. 

Language training requires attention 
not only to promote common languages 
for daily communication but also to pro- 
mote training in each country in the 
languages of the others so that —— 
tive research and study are more feasible 
and more generally engaged in. 

Joint projects on a bilateral basis are 
needed for the writing of histories that 
treat of individual countries in the 
broader —— provided by the his- 
tory of the whole region or of the world 
as a whole. The pattern of the “histo- 
map” provides graphic presentation in 
the kind of oa oom which every 
modern educational program should pro- 
vide concerning the Geeay and doadiap- 
ment of the world’s peoples and their 
civilization. 

Intensive efforts should be made by 
universities in all our countries to en- 
courage teaching about contemporary 
world affairs and the issues which citizens 
face and upon which they make judg- 
ments and often seek to influence their 
governments. 

Greater exchanges are needed of pro- 
fessional publications and of opportuni- 
ties to contribute to foreign professional 
journals. Participation on a much larger 
scale is needed in professional meetings 
of the two regions. 


In terms of interuniversity relations 


Interuniversity cooperation has been 
going on for many decades between Asia 
and the United States. Religious, pri- 
vate, foundation, and governmental 
efforts have been made. Recently, as 
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part of important technical assistance 
programs, new and imaginative projects 
have led to intimate cooperation be- 
tween United States and selected Asian 
universities. A much larger effort should 
be made with the aid of far greater 
financial resources. Perhaps one might 
suggest the equivalent of the cost of 
two bombers a year—or of one aircraft 
carrier. Nor should these be one-way 
programs. There is much that the uni- 
versities of the United States could learn 
through the presence here of larger num- 
bers of Asian scholars and experts. 

There is need for cooperative research 
institutions providing for participation 
by specialists from different countries on 
common or related projects such as 
the Center of Nuclear Research in 
Geneva or the Calcutta Center for Study 
of Technological Impact upon Cultures. 

Support and participation in the Inter- 
national Association of Universities is 
today highly important for the purpose 
of reducing disparities in educational 
and degree requirements. 

There should be far more insistance 
by all our universities that our respec- 
tive governments take Unesco more seri- 
ously. This is not merely because of the 
important technical functions which 
Unesco performs but also because the 
act of cooperating through Unesco where 
all nations and peoples meet as equals 
is itself a major contribution to achiev- 
ing the kind of understanding that is 
obviously needed. Universities are in the 
best position to counsel their govern- 
ments on the fundamental character of 
the educational, scientific, and cultural 
values needed for the achievement of 
comprehension and understanding and, 
ultimately, for the attainment of lasting 
peace. They could with great profit 
emphasize to their respective govern- 
ments the importance of educational, 
scientific, and cultural cooperation as a 
part of the normal relations of modern 
states, and they should continually em- 
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phasize the special merit of the multi- 
lateral cooperation that is possible 
through the resources provided by 
Unesco. 

This United Nations agency was es- 
tablished in order to provide at the high- 
est possible level in the council of nations 
an effective instrument for asserting the 
importance of education, science, and 
culture. It still remains for most govern- 
ments of member states to avail them- 
selves of this resource and to meet the 
obligations which membership entails. 


Conclusion 


Two assumptions underlie my re- 
marks. One is that the development of 
comprehension and understanding be- 
tween Asia and the United States is of 
critical importance for the further ad- 
vancement of knowledge and human 
welfare and for building the foundations 
of peace. Emphasis here has been placed 
upon Asian-American relations only be- 
cause that is the segment of the more 
universal problem with which we are 
concerned and because the gap of igno- 
rance in these relations is at present so 
appalling. The other assumption is that 
among all the social resources available 
for coping with the problem, universities 
have probably the most universal orien- 
tation and are most strategically located. 
They should consequently be aided by 
government and private means in making 
the most fundamental contribution. 

The profile of university responsibility 
comes out fairly clearly. It is to foster 
a sense of awareness of Asian-American 
relations, and this applies to their faculty, 
students, and the public at large. Dis- 
charging the responsibility entails teach- 
ing and research programs first of all. 
But it involves also university participa- 
tion in a wide variety of private and 
governmental efforts toward the same 
end. It involves consciously making a 
place for foreign scholars and students 
as well as for foreign literature and ma- 
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terials of research. It involves system- 
atic development of contacts with uni- 
versities in other countries. 

Finally, there rest upon individual 
members of the world academic com- 
munity corresponding responsibilities 
which do not need further elaboration 
here. Not the least among these is 
showing an awareness of the critical 
character of the problem of Asian- 
American relations and a willingness to 
break new intellectual ground so that 
more rapid progress can be made toward 
the stated goal. Another is the respon- 
sibility of members of the academic 
community as citizens and teachers of 
citizens whose will influences the course 
of human events. 

There are undoubtedly those who will 
contend that the conscious planning of 
university activities designed to achieve 
the ends envisaged in Unesco’s major 
project is improper and threatens to in- 
vade the alleged scholarly detachment of 
universities. With this I obviously can- 
not agree. Universities from the begin- 
ning of their existence have been power- 
ful forces in the shaping of men’s ideas 
concerning the nature of the physical 
world and regarding the nature of so- 
ciety itself. These attitudes and knowl- 
edge have significantly influenced man’s 
control of the physical world and to some 
extent of the social world. 

I believe that the universities should 
now seek much more actively to help 
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shape the destiny of mankind as this is 
affected by the relations between Asia 
and the Western countries. There are 
many signs that they will not sit idly by, 
merely to record at a later date man- 
kind’s inability in the twentieth centu 
to achieve the world unity upon which 
the universities’ own existence and the 
survival of mankind depend. 

Whether universities will be effective 
in their efforts to serve in the way here 
outlined will depend in no small measure 
on the attitude and support of citizen 
groups like those assembled in this con- 
ference here in San Francisco. Whether 
governments actually promote and take 
seriously the program proposed by the 
New Delhi conference in 1956 depends 
upon effective and organized citizen 
pressure upon governments toward this 
end. In the United States it depends 
upon effective demands to multiply many 
times the funds for technical assistance 
through foreign aid in programs involv- 
ing universities. It requires effective 
pressure in all countries to take seriously 
the resources of Unesco and the United 
Nations and the high potential inherent 
in the work of these organizations. Citi- 
zens must do more than vaguely ex- 
press support of cooperation between 
Asia and the United States. They must 
act in practical ways within the frame- 
work of their particular national political 
power structure. 











